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PATENT QUALITY ENHANCEMENT IN THE 
INFORMATION-BASED ECONOMY 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, 

AND Intellectual Property, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 4:55 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Lamar Smith 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, and Intellec- 
tual Property will come to order. Thank you all for your patience 
and for waiting. We obviously had a series of votes that we were 
not exactly expecting at 4 o’clock this afternoon. Plus there was a 
privileged resolution we weren’t necessarily expecting to take up 
another half hour. I was told this was an angry crowdawaiting us, 
and I am glad you calmed down a little bit and we will proceed as 
quickly as we can, but having started late, I also need to say as 
well that we are expecting another series of votes in 1 hour, so we 
will probably enforce the 5-minute rule fairly strictly, and try to 
move along with the testimony with the questions as quickly as we 
can. 

I will recognize myself for an opening statement. Today, the Sub- 
committee returns to the gift that keeps on giving, patent reform 
and the 109th Congress. We have devoted much time and energy 
to this project. And I expect progress to continue. 

In light of our ambitiousness and the competing interest in- 
volved, perhaps it is not surprising that we haven’t eliminated all 
differences by now. I have announced a new round of hearings for 
this spring with the intent of further illuminating a need for re- 
form and to nudge the process along. That said, today’s hearing ad- 
dresses patent quality enhancement. 

While the Subcommittee has documented a steady increase in 
application pendency and backlogs at the PTO in recent years, the 
view among agency officials in the inventor community is that ef- 
forts to address these problems should not take precedent over im- 
provement of patent quality. Patents of questionable scope or valid- 
ity waste valuable resources by inviting third-party challenges and 
ultimately discourage private sector investment. 

At the front end of the system, we can do much to enhance the 
quality of patents issued by ensuring that PTO is allowed to keep 
all of the revenue it raises. While money isn’t the answer to all of 
life’s problems, American inventors and the public are best served 
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by a fully-funded agency that can devote sufficient sources to hiring 
outstanding examiners, retaining experienced workers and modern- 
izing PTO operations. 

In addition, every patent reform draft reviewed by the Com- 
mittee this term has included a provision to allow third party sub- 
mission of prior art. 

This will help examiners to determine whether the inventions 
under review truly are new and nonobvious. 

But no matter how diligent and thorough PTO examiners are, 
there will also be some patents issued that prompt questions about 
scope and validity. This is why the Subcommittee is also committed 
to improving patent quality at the back end of the system. This in- 
cludes enacting improvements to the underutilized PTO re-exam- 
ination proceeding. 

Significantly, the Subcommittee also is committed to the creation 
of a post grant opposition system that will enable parties to resolve 
patent disputes in an administrative setting. In other words, con- 
cerns about patent quality can be addressed more quickly and less 
expensively in such forum compared to litigation in Federal Court. 

The final comment on how we should examine quality, it is self- 
evident that all persons and entities affected by the operations of 
the U.S. System endorsed patent quality enhancement in the ab- 
stract, however, actual patent practice frequently involves the com- 
peting and conflicting interests of different businesses and individ- 
uals. 

For example, a software developer might endorse a specific 
change to the current statutory treatment of injunctive relief where 
damages computations set forth in title 35. The same revisions 
would be opposed by a number of patent interests, especially those 
in the biotechnology and the pharmaceutical industries. 

Different entities use the patent system in different ways, de- 
pending on their respective business models. It is important to ac- 
knowledge that dynamic when reviewing changes intended to en- 
hance patent quality. That concludes my remarks, and the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Berman, is recognized for his. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being 
late. 

I believe this may be the 6th hearing on patent reform in this 
Congress. I want to start out by sincerely thanking the Chairman 
for his hard work in highlighting the need for patent reform in this 
Congress. 

He brought together a large coalition of bipartisan Members to 
support a patent reform bill and managed to almost achieve con- 
sensus among the different party interests. 

However, I must state that I wonder about the benefits of pur- 
suing further hearings on the identical issues we discussed last 
year, if there are few new ideas being proposed and no further clar- 
ity about which legislative approaches this Subcommittee should 
follow regarding patent reform. 

I am concerned that merely discussing the issue without any 
movement on a legislative proposal will further entrench the par- 
ties in their respective positions. The recent cases which have been 
settled, NTP, BlackBerry, or have been granted cert by the Su- 
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preme Court, eBay versus Merck exchange, demonstrate that the 
time to address these issues is sooner rather than later. 

Past attempts at achieving more comprehensive patent reform 
have been met with resistance. However, the call for legislative ac- 
tion is loud. 

The New York Times has noted “something has gone very wrong 
with the United States patent system.” the Financial Times has 
stated, “it is time to restore the balance of power in U.S. Patent 
law.” therefore, today Congressman Boucher and I have introduced 
a narrowly tailored patent quality bill to address some of the more 
urgent concerns. 

Once again, I firmly believe that robust patent protection pro- 
motes innovation. However, I also believe that the patent system 
is strongest and that incentives for innovation are greatest when 
patents protect only those patents that are truly inventive. When 
functioning properly, the patent system should encourage and en- 
able inventors to push the boundaries of knowledge and possibility. 
If the patent system allows questionable patents to issue and 
doesn’t provide adequate safeguards against patent abuses, the sys- 
tem may stifle innovation and interfere with competitive market 
forces. 

High patent quality is essential to continued innovation. Litiga- 
tion abuses, especially those which thrive on low quality patents, 
impede the promotion of the progress of science and the useful arts. 
Thus we must act quickly — I hope the 109th Congress — to main- 
tain the integrity of the patent system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Berman. I am hoping other Members 
will allow their opening statements will be made a part of the 
record, but if not, the gentlewoman from California, Ms. Lofgren is 
recognized. 

Ms. Lofgren. I will be very brief. First, I want to thank each 
of the witnesses for their really very excellent testimony, which I 
have had a chance to read. You know, only a few of us who follow 
these patent issues as closely as the Members here do. I, however, 
participate in the debate on the floor that is going on at the same 
time. So I have to apologize in advance for leaving and I wanted 
to especially let the witnesses know that I have read their testi- 
mony. I hope to be back for questions and I thank the gentleman 
for having this hearing. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Ms. Lofgren. Before I introduce our wit- 
nesses, would you please stand and be sworn in. Please raise your 
right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Smith. Thank you and please be seated. And we are oper- 
ating with a makeshift mike up here, which seems to have some 
back noise here. 

Let me introduce our witnesses and we will proceed. Our first 
witness is Jon Dudas, Under Secretary of Commerce for Intellec- 
tual Property and Director of the U.S. Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice. In his previous life. Director Dudas worked for this Sub- 
committee. So we welcome him back. 

He earned a bachelor’s degree in finance summa cum laude from 
Illinois and a law degree with honors from University of Chicago. 
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Our next witness is Jim Balsillie, chairman and CEO of Research 
In Motion, or RIM, the manufacturer of the BlackBerry, which I 
have in my pocket. He is a graduate of the University of Toronto, 
and the Harvard School of Business. A chartered accountant, he 
also holds a doctorate from Wilfrid Laurier University in Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

Our next witness is Robert Stewart, director and chief patent 
counsel of UBS AG in the Americas. Headquartered in Switzerland, 
UBS AG is the world’s largest wealth management firm for private 
clients. Mr. Stewart’s responsibilities include intellectual property 
litigation, prosecution, licensing mergers and acquisition and con- 
tractual matters for UBS AG. He studied electrical engineering at 
Polytechnic University located in Brooklyn, and earned his law de- 
gree from Georgetown University. 

Our final witness is Mark Lemley, the William H. Neukom Pro- 
fessor of Law and director of the Program in Law, Science and 
Technology at Stanford law School. In addition to his teaching and 
writing. Professor Lemley is of counsel to the San Francisco law 
firm of Keker and Van Nest. He earned his undergraduate degree 
with distinction from Stanford University and his law degree from 
University of California Berkeley. 

Mr. Smith. Welcome to you all. We have your statements and 
without objection, they will be made a part of the record. As I men- 
tioned we would like to try to stay in the 5-minute rule so we can 
try to finish with our questions before the next series of votes com- 
mences, and with that, Mr. Dudas, we will begin with you. 

TESTIMONY OF THE HONORABLE JON W. DUDAS, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE FOR INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 

AND DIRECTOR OF THE U.S. PATENT AND TRADEMARK OF- 
FICE 

Mr. Dudas. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Ber- 
man and Members of the Subcommittee, thanks for holding this 
important hearing on patent quality. 

Every private property system requires certainty of property 
rights and a fair method to adjudicate disputes. The quality of pat- 
ents is a fundamental element of establishing certainty. The intel- 
lectual property system in the United States is the envy of the 
world, and it is a shared responsibility of the courts, the Congress, 
and the Administration to ensure that the best system in the world 
gets even better. With the activities in the Supreme Court and in 
this Committee, it is clear this is a responsibility taken quite seri- 
ously. 

It is also a responsibility that the Administration takes quite se- 
riously, and we at the USPTO are proud of the progress we have 
made. I have testified in the past that we would be improving the 
way we hire, the way we train, the way we promote, the way we 
reconfirm skill levels, the way we emphasize quality throughout 
the examination process, and the way we conduct our quality re- 
views. 

We have, and I am happy to report that we have shown measur- 
able improvement in every quality goal I just mentioned. That in- 
formation is more specifically laid out in my written testimony. But 
even with improved patent quality, what can you do if you believe 
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the USPTO has made a mistake? Congress, in anticipating such 
concern, gave broad rights to all applicants and literally everyone 
who is concerned about another’s patent. And these systems for 
challenging patents have improved as well. 

On any patent the USPTO issues, any person has a right to re- 
quest a reexamination of a patent that the USPTO has issued. It 
can be requested at any time. And it can be requested on any pat- 
ent. 

We have greatly improved this process by establishing a central 
reexamination unit. And in doing so, we have dramatically in- 
creased the thoroughness, consistency, the quality and the timeli- 
ness of reexaminations. Where once it could take more than 4 years 
to even see an action is brought down to nearly 2 years in almost 
all cases. We believe we will have all cases, most all cases done 
within 2 years, completed within 2 years at the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office fairly soon. 

So patent applicants, and those who wish to challenge patents 
issued to others, have important and many options and many re- 
sponsibilities, and indeed rights. And as I have learned working on 
important issues in this Committee for 5 years, with every right is 
a responsibility. So, while most are quick to remind policy makers 
of their rights, some are a bit more hesitant to raise the issue of 
their responsibilities. But a private property right system depends 
on the responsible behavior of all, not just Congress, the courts and 
the Administration, but every applicant and every entity interested 
in other patents has responsibilities as well. 

Every applicant has a duty to disclose all relevant information 
and only relevant information. Some applicants give us no relevant 
information and some give us reams and reams of irrelevant or 
useless information, virtually burying that which is important — in 
some cases, not in most. We also sometimes receive multiple con- 
tinuations, essentially do-overs after a patent application has been 
rejected in an effort to wear down an examiner who rejected it the 
first time, or in the hope that another examiner will get the case 
and grant the patent. 

There are many legitimate uses for continuation as well, but we 
want to address this behavior. 

Applications with inordinate numbers of claims are also a prob- 
lem. All these are choices that some applicants make, choices that 
degrade the quality of the patent process and the patents issued. 
The USPTO has proposed rules to address some of these issues and 
we are considering other proposed rules to address the rest. 

There are many things we need to do at the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office, and there are many things we need to do throughout 
our system. But I’d like to take off on the theme that the Chairman 
and Ranking Member pointed out. I think everyone involved has a 
responsibility to promote sound proposals that will improve patent 
quality, even if it means they will not get everything they want im- 
mediately. 

There are two proposals pending before this Subcommittee that 
are widely supported throughout the intellectual property commu- 
nity that I think will directly and dramatically improve patent 
quality. I think we should all support public participation of prior 
art submissions and post grant opposition. There is plenty of oppor- 
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tunity to work in good faith to resolve the many remaining issues 
that are more controversial. 

But we may he ahle to make a real difference now. And we may 
need to get those provisions enacted now. Both provisions allow ev- 
eryone to better exercise both their rights and their responsibil- 
ities. 

Public prior art submissions allow anyone to give the USPTO in- 
formation believed to help with the quality examination. Post grant 
opposition allows anyone to challenge an issued patent in the most 
effective and most efficient manner. We have to approach it with 
the right balance but philosophically these are largely supported by 
nearly everyone in the intellectual property community. 

I look forward to working with the Subcommittee on these provi- 
sions. I look forward to working with the Subcommittee to swiftly 
resolve the many other important issues we face. I am honored to 
be here and I look forward to answering all your questions. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Dudas. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dudas follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Jon W. Dudas 


STATEMENT OE 

The HonoRjAble Jon W. Dudas 

Under Secretary of CoMYreRCE for Tntei.i.f.ctuai, Property 

AND 

DmECTOR of the United States Patent and Trademark Office 

BEFORE THE 

Subcomyuttee on Courts, the Internet, and Intellectual Property 
Committee on The Judiclnry 
United States House of Representatives 

Oversight Hearing 
on 

“Patent Quality Enhancement in the Information-Based Economy” 
April S, 2006 


Introduction 


Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Berman, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today on this important issue. Patent quality is our 
top priority at the United States Patent and Trademark Office (USPTO) and is the central 
focus in everything from our day-to-day operations to our strategic planning. We have 
already implemented several initiatives to improve quality, and will continue to evaluate 
and implement additional initiatives. We also have proposed changes to our rules of 
procedure, and we plan to propose more in the future - that will have a positive impact on 
patent quality. 

Background 

The importance of intellectual property (IP) is growing — within the business community, 
the United States economy, and around the world. According to a recent USA for 
innovation Report, U.S. intellectual property today is now worth between $5 trillion and 
$5.5 trillion, equivalent to about 45 percent of the U.S. GDP — and greater than the GDP 





of any other nation in the world. And, U.S. IP industries contribute nearly 40 percent of 
the growth achieved by all U.S. private industry — and nearly 60 percent of the growth of 
U.S. exports. 

Patent applications have increased every year - a good sign that innovation and 
competitiveness are alive and well in America. 

In fiscal year 2005, w-e received over 400,000 patent applications — an eight percent 
increase over the previous year. Of equal significance, the complexity of patent 
applications is growing. A greater percentage is now filed in more complex areas such as 
biotech and telecommunications. These require many more hours to examine than 
traditional areas, such as general mechanical and chemical. So, our number of hours 
needed to examine the average application filed is increasing as well. 

That volume and grow'th rate present significant operational challenges as does the 
increasing complexity of those applications. 

It is now taking our Office an average of 2 1 . 1 months to take first action on a patent 
application, and 29. 1 months to issue a final decision. The vast majority of that time does 
not represent actual examination but rather a w-aiting-in-line status. Without policy and 
operational changes, our backlog w’ould have continued to grow to unacceptable 
proportions. 

So, the USPTO is taking many steps to address the backlog and improve quality. We 
hired nearly 1,000 patent examiners last year, and W'e will hire more than another 1,000 in 
fiscal year 2006. Before this hiring, we had fewer than 4,000 examiners, so this will 
represent hiring more than 50 percent of the current professional staff within two years. 
We are also piloting a Patents’ Hoteling Program, which will allow hundreds of patent 
employees to do their jobs from home. 

Quality of the Patent Examination Process 

At the USPTO, we have a strict definition of quality. “Patent quality” means that the 
application examination has been conducted to conform with current law' and Office 
procedure. 

The USPTO reviews randomly sampled patent applications - both during the 
examination process and when the examiner believes the application is ready to be 
allowed. We check those applications for any type of error. If there is even one allow'ed 
claim that our quality review'ers believe should have been rejected or one significant 
deficiency that would negatively impact the proper advancement of prosecution in the 
case - that counts as an error. 

We have a tremendously dedicated, knowledgeable workforce. Our patent examiners are 
professionals, and they hate making mistakes. Because of their expertise, w-e have a very 
rigorous eiTor standard. Using that standard, in fiscal year 2005, our overall error rate 
w'as 4.6 percent. Those are eiTors w'e caught on all patent examinations before they w'ere 
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issued. Significant progress has been made since the midpoint of fiscal year 2005. Over 
the past 12 months, our allowance en'or rate has dropped from 5.6% to less than 4%. 

in the past two years the USPTO has instituted a number of measures to improve patent 
quality and also has implemented new metrics to measure the results. Results indicate 
that quality is improving. The percentage of patent examiners certified for promotion to 
full performance level increased from 59% in FY 2004 to 70% in FY 2005. The number 
of preliminary stage office actions complying with applicable laws and rules during 
examination improved to 86.2% from 82% the previous year. We continue to show 
significant improvement in this area, with 89% of these office actions currently 
complying with applicable laws and mles. The compliance rate for allowances improved 
from 94.7% to 95.4% from FY 2004 to FY 2005. 

Initiatives to Improve Patent Quality 

The USPTO is working diligently to address quality throughout the patent application 
review process to ensure the best possible results. 

Patent Reviews 

We cuirently have two levels of review for a sample of applications for each examiner. 
Allowed applications are reviewed as an end-check. Applications are also reviewed at 
various stages of prosecution. Further, individual technology centers review a sample of 
allowed and in-process applications. 

The USPTO has determined that providing end-check reviews only is not the most 
accurate and efficient way of assessing quality. We are working this year to place more 
of our resources into building quality into examiner work product by enhancing the 
review during the various stages of prosecution. We are e.xploring ways to leverage the 
expertise of our quality reviewers so as to use their expertise up front in the examination 
process rather than using them primarily as end-checkers. 

Our concept is to team our current technology center quality reviewers with the Office of 
Patent Quality Review (OPQR — an office independent from the patent examination 
corps) reviewers to do an in-depth assessment of the work product within all art units of a 
technology center. On a biweekly basis, this team would review sample cases from a 
particular art unit (a limited group of examiners: 1 5-20), assess the results, and 
develop/deliver specific training using examples from the review's fi’om the unit. This 
will more specifically tailor the development of training to effectively treat issues at the 
art unit level, as opposed to a one-size-fits-all training model. Also, w'e are making better 
use of the OPQR review'er experience through the sharing of best practices w'ith the 
technology centers in an effort to improve the quality of examiners’ work product. 
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Customer Panel Quality Survey 

As part of our effort to build quality into examiner work product, we are considering an 
effort to broaden customer input by conducting quarterly customer surveys on patent 
examination quality. The surveys would be administered to a representative customer 
panel and would focus on key examination quality issues. 

New IJSPTO Patent Training Academy 

This year our patent organization has implemented a new university-style training 
program for almost two-thirds of the 1 ,000 new hires expected this year. This training 
program is intended to not only provide more intensive technology-based training 
following an aggressive cuniculum, but also fi'ee supervisors fi'om this responsibility so 
they can focus more of their time to mentor and train the junior employees already in 
their units. 

This training program w'ill last for eight months and is intended to return new hires to the 
examining corps who are capable of writing complete office actions for supertdsoiy 
review'. It is our intention to increase this training program to cover all incoming 
employees in fiscal year 2007. This new training model w'ill create a higher quality, 
better- trained new' examiner who w'ill be able to examine applications more accurately 
and thoroughly than our traditional one-on-one training model provides. 

Examiner Certification and Recertification 

The USPTO has implemented a thorough certification process for any employee seeking 
to be promoted from the GS-12 level to the GS-13 level. This process includes a review 
of the work product of the examiner and a certification exam similar to the patent bar 
exam that patent attorneys and agents must pass. Tn order to help examiners prepare for 
the certification exam, we offer a one-w'eek patent law and evidence class, w'hich also 
assists them in their day-to-day examination practice. Tn 2004, 178 examiners passed the 
certification exam; in 2005 we improved, with 275 examiners passing the exam. The 
promotion to GS-13 represents a level of independence in which the supeiwisor is no 
longer responsible for day-to-day intensive review of the examiner’s work product, in 
order for the examiner to achieve this level of independence, w'e are ensuring that they 
have the skills required to perform their job requirements with a high level of quality. 

in addition to the certification process, W'e are also currently recertifying our primary 
examiners. Every three years, we assess the quality of our most senior employees by a 
thorough review of their w'ritten work. This process involves a detailed review' of both 
allowances and rejections w'ritten by the examiner and continuing education on patent 
practice and procedure. By the end of FY 2006, over 1200 primary examiners w'ill have 
undergone recertification. About 95% of examiners have been successfully recertified in 
each of 2004 and 2005. The 5% of examiners who were not recertified were subject to an 
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improvement period and repetition of the recertification review process the following 
year. 


These two programs ensure that those employees who are ready to be promoted are 
promoted, while others who may require additional coaching and training are provided 
that opportunity. 

Proposed Rules Chanees to Improve Patent Quality 

Patent applications that are complete, clear, well-drafted with well-identified and 
pertinent references take less time to properly examine. Better application input 
contributes directly to more efficient processing and to quality, thereby benefiting both 
the examiner and the applicant. 

We have proposed a new patent rules package that encourages patent applicants to be 
more open and rigorous throughout the application process. Specifically, our rales 
package proposes to instill more discipline in filing continuations on patent applications 
and to focus examiners on representative claims in complex patent applications. 

Continuations 

Tn today’s legal system, parties in a dispute do not have an infinite number of appeals. 
Currently, our patent system allows for almost unlimited reworking of applications 
through “continuations.” 

In fiscal year 2005, more than 85,000 of the USPTO’s 400,000 new patent applications 
were a continued prosecution of an application that had previously been before an 
examiner in the examination process. That is, almost one-quarter of the applications that 
examiners had to review were ones they had previously rejected, that the applicant had 
then changed in the hope that they now' would be acceptable. Our proposed changes w'ill 
not limit the ability of an applicant to file one continuation. However, second and 
subsequent requests for continuations would be subject to a more stringent review 
process before the requests are granted. It is the second and subsequent continuations 
that account for about 20,000 of the 85.000 total continuations we receive each year. 

Representative Claims 

Another critical part of the patent application is “the claims,” w'hich of course define 
what is being patented. Every year, a small number of applications are filed with an 
extraordinary number of claims. 

We have proposed rales that w'ill help us find the right balance between allowing 
inventors to submit such applications when needed, while making it feasible for 
examiners to effectively examine such a high volume of claims. We have proposed a 
system in which the applicant and examiner can focus on a set of representative claims 
initially. In other words, if we received an application with 50 claims, we might look 
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only at the first 10 claims throughout the process of rejections and amendments. Then, 
assuming the representative claims were accepted - but before the final patent was 
issued — we would examine all the claims. We think this approach will improve 
efficiency and quality. 

Legislative Initiatives 

There are two proposals pending before the Subcommittee that are widely supported 
throughout the intellectual properly community and would directly improve patent 
quality: a post-grant review procedure and a new procedure for submission of prior art. 
The USPTO continues to review other proposals before the Subcommittee. 

Post-Grant Review Procedure 

A new post-grant review procedure, recommended by the USPTO and under 
consideration in this Subcommittee, is intended to improve upon existing administrative 
reexamination alternatives. Tt would serv'e as a quicker, lower cost alternative to 
expensive litigation in reviewing patent validity questions. Such a procedure would 
complement rather than displace ongoing quality-focused initiatives at USPTO. which 
include measures to address the hiring, training, certification and retention of an adequate 
number of examiners. 

We look forward to working with the Subcommittee in developing a post-grant review- 
procedure that effectively serves the interests of the patent community. 

Submission of Prior Art 

While the USPTO currently has a procedure for submission of prior art after publication, 
which allows submission by third parties within two months of publication, the procedure 
does not allo-w' explanations or other information about the patents or publications. This 
Subcommittee is examining a procedure for the submission of third-party prior art as part 
of H.R. 2795, the Patent Reform Act of 2005. 

We encourage consideration of a change to the statute governing this procedure to allow 
protests or oppositions by third parties after pre-grant publication. Such a change -rvould 
allo-w' those interested parties to explain why the prior art -w'ould have a negative impact 
on the patentability of the claims. This process, which w'ould provide the examiner with 
information he or she might not otherwise obtain, should result in a higher quality, more 
reliable patent. 

We look forw-ard to working w-ith the Subcommittee to develop a submission procedure 
that effectively and fairly balances the interests of the patent applicant, interested third 
parties and the general public. 
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Business Methods Patents 


An area of particular concern in terms of quality is business methods patents. There has 
been some suggestion that these patents have less stringent standards than those for other 
patents. 

Tn fact, last year, the USPTO allowed 1 1 percent of all business methods applications 
(those in our Class 705 Data Processing: Financial, Business Practice, Management, or 
Cost.-Trice Determination). All business methods allowances go through a review 
process that involves either a patentability conference or a “second pair of eyes” review 
process. We focus on allowance conferences. However, we conduct a “second pair of 
eyes” review for those senior examiners who do not participate in allowance conferences. 

In fiscal year 2005, we hired 34 examiners for a total of 132 examiners in the business 
methods area. In fiscal year 2006, our hiring goal is 26 new examiners. So we anticipate 
having 1 50 examiners in the business methods area by the end of the year, including 
attritions. 

Further, the USPTO is continuing our partnership efforts with industry and the patent 
community on business methods patents, and these partnerships have historically been 
very productive. 

Conclusion 


The ever-increasing importance of IP in today’s economy is putting greater pressures on 
the patent examination system. The USPTO has taken important steps to improve patent 
quality and is considering and planning more initiatives to keep up with future demands. 

We know that a more quality-focused, efficient patent system benefits everyone and is 
vital to the American economy. We appreciate this opportunity to discuss with the 
Subcommittee our efforts to help ensure that our patent system will continue to serve 
innovation in the 21st century. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Smith. Mr. Balsillie. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES BALSILLIE, CHAIRMAN AND CO-CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, RESEARCH IN MOTION 

Mr. Balsillie. Thank you very much. Chairman Smith, Ranking 
Member Berman, and Members of the Subcommittee. My name is 
Jim Balsillie, and I am chairman and co-chief CEO of Research In 
Motion. I am pleased to appear here before you to speak on the 
issue of patent quality in the context of RIM’s experience in the 
U.S. Patent system. 

RIM is the leading developer for innovative wireless solutions for 
the worldwide mobile communications market. RIM’s BlackBerry 
products and services are used by tens of thousands of corporate 
and Government organizations around the world. Our largest mar- 
ket is United States, which accounts for more than half of RIM’s 
revenues. And our biggest customer is the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment. 

RIM is proud to serve the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, and the U.S. Congress, just to name 
a few of our valued Federal customers. 

As the Members of the Subcommittee are aware, last month, 
RIM paid over $612 million to settle a patent lawsuit brought 
about by a patent holding company NTP. Despite the fact that the 
Patent Office had rejected all of NTP’s patents, and it was very 
likely to declare these patents invalid, RIM was forced to pay one 
of the largest settlements in U.S. History in order to end the uncer- 
tainty caused by the lawsuit. 

By appearing before you today, it is my hope that we are helping 
to advance patent law reform. The NTP case raises many ques- 
tions, but there are a few that are particularly relevant to the 
scope of this hearing. 

First, and perhaps most puzzling for those who follow the NTP 
case, it is the role of the Patent Office versus the courts, particu- 
larly in the context of the reexamination process. In our case, our 
all of the five asserted NTP patents were completely rejected by the 
PTO in multiple office actions upon reexamination. At the time of 
the hearing on the injunction on February 24th, two of the three 
patents remaining had final office actions issued that rejected all 
of the claims on at least 3 grounds each. 

The remaining patent had all of its claims rejected as 
unpatentable on at least four grounds, including a determination 
that RIM had invented what NTP was trying to claim for itself. 

Even with these patent office rulings, the District Court judge 
appeared unmoved, and his comments during the proceedings sug- 
gested that he viewed the Patent Office rulings as irrelevant to his 
decision. 

A recent article in Newsweek Magazine that compared the NTP 
case to a judge in a murder case pondering execution while ignor- 
ing new DNA evidence that exonerates the accused. Congress 
should, at a minimum, provide industry with certainty as to the 
relevance of reexamination proceedings. 

Second, it is generally agreed that the Patent Office does not 
have the resources it needs to effectively review more than 300,000 
applications it receives each year. Consequently, concerns have 
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been raised about the length of time it takes to process a patent 
application and the quality of patents that ultimately issue. The 
Patent Office has introduced two proposed changes to address 
these concerns. The first attempts to limit the number of claims in 
a patent. The average number of claims in a patent is 22. 

In the NTP case, NTP’s eight patents had an average of 240 
claims each, with one having 655 claims. The NTP patent with 655 
claims was initially issued by the Patent Office without a single 
documented office action. 

The second proposed change attempts to place some restrictions 
on continuation practice. Eight of the nine claims ultimately issued 
to NTP were continuations filed more than 8 — more than 7 years 
after the initial NTP patent was filed. The Patent Office concluded 
that six of the nine claims were based on RIM’s own technology. 

NTP was able to aggressively use the continuation process to 
copy RIM’s ideas and seek an injunction that would prevent RIM 
from practicing what it invented. We think the facts in our case 
support the need for reform in these areas. 

Third, there is the matter of when an injunction is the proper 
remedy for patent infringement. We understand and appreciate the 
concerns that the pharmaceutical biotechnology and some inde- 
pendent vendors have expressed about changes to this standard. 
However, we firmly believe that the concerns raised by the tech- 
nology sector can and should be addressed without harming others. 

We want to help Congress work with all others interested in im- 
proving the patent process so no other company in any industry ex- 
periences what RIM endured. 

Making technology products available to the public requires an 
aggregation of hundreds of different ideas in the development of 
products. 

In our case, the District Court was prepared to provide an in- 
junction against us, our partners and customers, even though NTP 
had publicly acknowledged that they desired a monetary solution 
and that the threat of an injunction increased their leverage for a 
higher payout. 

Congress has directed courts on how to apply injunctive relief in 
section 283. At a minimum, it should not allow judges to under- 
mine standards established in the law by this body. This would 
dramatically reduce the daily Russian Roulette that patent asser- 
tion companies are playing on the whole U.S. Tech and telecom 
system, which is currently condoned. 

Further enabling a patentee to obtain compensation for a patent 
that far exceeds the value of the patent invention cannot help but 
impact the economic and social benefits that the patent system was 
introduced to achieve and may well deter rather than promote in- 
novation. 

We hope that Congress will keep these serious risks and costs in 
mind as it goes forward with Patent law reform. Mr. Chairman, 
thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today. I 
will be pleased to take any questions you may have. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Balsillie. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Balsillie follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of James Balsillie 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Berman and Members of the Subcommittee, 
my name is Jim Balsillie and I am Chairman and Co-Chief Executive Officer of Re- 
search In Motion. I am pleased to appear before you today to speak on the issue 
of “Patent Quality,” and am grateful for the opportunity to share with you RIM’s 
experience with the United States patent system. 

Research In Motion (RIM) was founded in 1984 and is a leading developer of inno- 
vative wireless solutions for the worldwide mobile communications market. Through 
the development of integrated hardware, software and services that support mul- 
tiple wireless network standards, RIM provides platforms and solutions for seamless 
access to time-sensitive information including email, phone, Internet and intranet- 
based applications. RIM’s award-winning BlackBerry products and services are used 
by tens of thousands of corporate and government organizations around the world. 

RIM technology also enables a broad array of third party developers and manufac- 
turers to enhance their products and services with wireless connectivity to data. 
RIM operates offices in North America, Europe and Asia Pacific and has approxi- 
mately 5 million subscribers in over sixty countries. Our largest market is the 
United States, which accounts for more than half of RIM’s revenues. Our biggest 
customer in the United States is the federal government. RIM is proud to serve the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Homeland Security and the U.S. Con- 
gress, just to name a few of our valued federal customers. 

As the Members of the Subcommittee are certainly aware, last month RIM paid 
$612.5 million to settle a patent lawsuit brought by patent holding company, NTP. 
Despite clear evidence that the Patent Office had rejected the NTP patents and was 
very likely to declare these patents invalid, RIM was effectively forced to pay one 
of the largest settlements in U.S. history in order to end NTP’s highly publicized 
threats and the associated uncertainty felt by RIM’s U.S. partners and customers. 

Underlying virtually every debate about patent laws are two distinct views of the 
nature of patents. Simply put, are patents an absolute property right, or a property 
right that must be construed in the context of its Constitutional objectives? 

The latter point of view is not new. The Supreme Court in Graham v John Deere 
Co. reiterated Thomas Jefferson’s conclusion that the primary objective of intellec- 
tual property is to promote the Country’s social and economic benefits and not to 
protect inventors’ so-called “natural rights.” In other words, patent rights are grant- 
ed as a means to an end, and not the end itself. If the patent right is asserted in 
a manner that does not promote social and economic benefit, then it has become 
unmoored from its Constitutional foundation. 

Many, however, are of the view that, because the Patent Act grants the ‘right to 
exclude,’ in order to give effect to this right, patentees must have virtually auto- 
matic injunctive relief for a breach of their rights. Those that hold this view also 
generally believe that patentees ought to be free to seek whatever compensation 
they are able to extract for their invention — even if that compensation bears no cor- 
relation to the value afforded by the invention in their patent. 

In the end. Congress must choose which characterization of patent rights better 
reflects its objectives for patent law and the Constitutional mandate that granted 
patent rights must promote the useful arts. If nothing else, RIM’s experience in the 
NTP case demonstrates that there are significant undesirable social and economic 
costs contrary to promoting the useful Arts when patents are treated as an absolute 
property right. We hope that Congress will consider these costs carefully in deciding 
which is the appropriate characterization of patent rights. 

We understand and appreciate the concerns that Pharmaceutical, biotechnology 
and some independent inventors have expressed regarding changes to patent laws. 
We continue to firmly believe, however, that the concerns raised by the technology 
sector can be addressed without harming these other sectors. By appearing before 
you today, it is my sincere hope that we are helping to advance meaningful patent 
law reform, thus helping to assure that no other company experiences what RIM 
endured over the past five years. I believe that RIM’s experience will prove instruc- 
tive for all who care about innovation, competitiveness and free enterprise. 

ROLE OF THE U.S. PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 

The NTP case raises many questions, but there are a couple that are particularly 
relevant to the scope of this hearing. We should first ask: “What is the role of the 
U.S. Patent and Trademark Office (PTO) in the patent system and how can the 
quality of patents be improved?” 
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REEXAMINATION PROCEEDINGS 

Perhaps the most puzzling thing for those who followed the NTP case is the role 
of the patent reexamination process in pending litigation. If the patent system is 
to function properly, policymakers must clearly define what role the reexamination 
of patents should play in the patent system and what impact they should have on 
any court proceeding. 

The Patent Office has realistically acknowledged that, with 300,000 applications 
per year, mistakes are inevitable and the easiest way to deal with this problem in 
the short term is to focus their limited resources on improving the processes to reex- 
amine patents after they have issued. While historically the Patent Office reexam- 
ination process has been criticized, in 2005, the Patent Office established an elite 
group of examiners to complete reexaminations with the ‘special dispatch’ required 
by Statute and its own procedures. According to these procedures, priority is to be 
given to patents that are in litigation. 

RIM commends the Patent Office for implementing these much needed changes 
in the reexamination process. However, in our case, this initiative came too late. If 
these new procedures and commitment to special dispatch had been implemented 
earlier, the first office actions for the reexaminations, which began in December 
2002, would have issued by April 2003, several months before the district court 
ruled on NTP’s first injunction request. Instead, the first office actions did not start 
to issue until March of 2005. 

All of the five asserted NTP patents were completely rejected by the PTO in mul- 
tiple Office Actions upon reexamination. At the time of the hearing on the injunction 
on February 24 of this year, two of the three patents remaining in suit had final 
office actions issued that rejected all of the claims on at least three grounds each. 
The remaining patent is in inter partes reexamination in which an action closing 
prosecution (substantially the same as a final office action in the ex parte reexams) 
had issued rejecting all claims in the ’592 patent on at least four grounds each, in- 
cluding anticipation of each claim by RIM’s own technology — i.e., a determination 
that RIM invented what NTP was trying to claim for itself. 

Even with the Patent Office issuing these rulings, the District Court hearing the 
case was unmoved. Although the Court did not formally enter a ruling at that time, 
the Judge’s comments during the proceedings emphatically suggested that he 
viewed the final office actions as irrelevant to his decision — in spite of the fact that 
(1) the liability ruling on which injunctive relief would be granted was based on def- 
erence given during trial to the Patent Office’s expertise in initially granting the 
patents, (2) the PTO specifically indicated in its office actions during reexam that 
it was seeking to address the concerns raised by the Court about reexamination tim- 
ing, and (3) several patent practitioners have noted the exceptional quality of these 
office actions (as compared to the original examination to which deference was given 
at trial even though no substantive examination was apparent). Countless media ar- 
ticles commented on the Court’s indifference to the PTO’s rejections, including a re- 
cent article in Newsweek magazine that compared the NTP case to a judge in a 
murder case pondering execution while ignoring new DNA evidence. 

As this Subcommittee contemplates patent reform, RIM respectfully suggests that 
this circumstance should be addressed and that clarity be given as to the relevance 
of reexamination proceedings, possibly by providing formal guidance to the courts 
on what deference to give the Patent Office’s reexamination proceedings during its 
different stages as the Court weighs the procedural options in litigation (e.g., stay 
the litigation or limit injunctive relief pending the outcome of the reexamination). 

GRANT OF PATENTS 

It is generally agreed that the Patent Office does not have the resources it needs 
to effectively review the more than 300,000 applications it receives each year. Con- 
cerns have been raised both about the length of time it takes to process a patent 
application, and the quality of patents that ultimately issue, (e.g. broad and vague 
specifications, broad and inconsistent claim language, ‘obviousness’ of claimed inven- 
tions, patents seeking to claim technology that already exists in the public domain, 
etc.). 

Few would contest that the Patent Office is overburdened. Last year, Patent Com- 
missioner John Doll was reported saying, “When you’ve got 1.3 million cases in 
backlog, and it’s taking [four to six] years to take a first office action, you’ve got 
to ask the question: Is the patent system still actually working, or are we just 
stamping numbers on the applications as they come through?” 

Commissioner Doll is not alone. In a survey by the Intellectual Property Owners 
Association of the nation’s top patent lawyers, over half rated the quality of patents 
issued in the U.S. today as less than satisfactory or poor. Unless the Patent Office 
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gets more resources, including additional qualified examiners, and is able to reduce 
the demands on its existing resources, the future may not be much better. According 
to the survey, over two-thirds of respondents said they thought the patent process 
would get longer, not shorter, over the next three years. And nearly three-quarters 
said they thought they would be spending more time, not less, on patent litigation 
over the coming years. 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF CLAIMS 

One of the ways to reduce the demands on the Patent Office’s existing resources 
is to deter patentees from filing excessive numbers of claims in a patent. Why is 
the number of claims important? The Patent Office’s recent figures suggest that the 
average number of claims in a patent is twenty-two. However, a small number of 
patentees file patents with many times this number of claims. For example, in the 
NTP case, NTP’s eight patents had an average of 240 claims each, with one having 
665 claims! 

Patents with an excessive number of claims put a huge burden on the process and 
can compromise the quality of the patents issued. The analysis required to ensure 
that the language in a patent claim is unambiguous, properly disclosed in the pat- 
ent, and not claiming known technology that is already in the public domain, is by 
its nature a time-consuming one. Our understanding is that with the huge volume 
of patent applications, examiners’ performance is assessed based on “counts” allotted 
to them when specified activities are completed. They receive the same number of 
“counts” for allowing a patent, regardless of the number of claims in that patent. 
Therefore, a patent with an excessively large number of claims may receive less 
scrutiny per claim and thus be more likely to issue without the substantive exam- 
ination required to ensure high quality patents. 

In our case, an NTP patent with 665 claims issued without a single documented 
office action. The prosecution history consists solely of references to undocumented 
meetings with the applicants. Indeed, Qualcomm noted in its request for a director- 
initiated reexamination of the NTP patents, “[w]e understand that the U.S. Exam- 
iner allowed over 1690 claims in five U.S. Patents... without ever issuing an action 
on the merits, with the exception of one double-patenting-only rejection on the ’172 
patent.” 

Excessive claims also result in considerable expense for parties defending actions 
by patent holders. Patent assertion companies may send letters to a large number 
of industry participants “suggesting” the desirability of a license, as NTP did to 47 
companies, including RIM. The cost of a legal opinion as to the infringement/validity 
of claims increases with the number of claims. Eurther, the litigation cost and bur- 
den on the defendant of preparing a defense in court increases with the number of 
claims. Eor example, NTP sued RIM under all of its claims — over 1,900 in eight pat- 
ents. Even though NTP ultimately reduced this number to 16 claims in five patents 
shortly before trial, the strain posed by the initial large number of claims had NTP’s 
desired effect of prejudicing RIM’s ability to fully and fairly defend itself in the fast- 
paced litigation of the so-called “Rocket Docket.” 

The Patent Office recently has proposed rules changes to limit the initial review 
of a patent application to ten claims (which would generally include all independent 
claims) unless the applicant prepares an “examination support document” to reduce 
the workload of the examiner with respect to additional claims. RIM understands 
the Patent Office is encountering resistance to its proposed changes from the patent 
prosecution bar, but nonetheless encourages Congress to support the Patent Office’s 
endeavors to address this problem. 

LIMIT CONTINUATIONS 

Another issue of patent quality relates to the ability of patent holders to file mul- 
tiple continuation applications during the life of the patent. In the aftermath of the 
NTP litigation, we have to ask if the ability to file continuations in this manner is 
consistent with the objectives of progressing innovation. 

Why are continuations an issue? While there are bona fide reasons to file a con- 
tinuation, patentees can (and do) use continuations to gain a monopoly over later 
innovations that they never envisioned. In particular, a continuation enables a pat- 
entee to draft new claims based on what it has learned about the products of others, 
years after the patentee initially filed its patent. Giving a patentee the ability to 
draft claims that copy the independently developed technology of another com- 
pany — claims the patentee otherwise would not have thought of — and then use those 
copied claims to shut down or hold-up that company is contrary to the most basic 
principles of fairness, and to the Constitutional mandate that patents must promote 
innovation. 
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In the case of NTP’s suit, four of the five patents asserted at trial were continu- 
ations. After rim’s success on appeal, there were nine claims in three patents left 
at issue in the suit, all hut one were from continuations. Six of these claims were 
in the ’592 patent, which was a continuation filed more than eight years after NTP’s 
first patent application. NTP filed the ’592 patent application six months after RIM 
launched the BlackBerry solution, and NTP sued RIM on that patent the day after 
it issued. NTP plainly crafted the ’592 patent claims to specifically cover what RIM 
already had independently developed. Indeed, in the reexamination of the ’592 pat- 
ent, the Patent Office determined that RIM — not NTP — was the first to invent what 
NTP claimed in its ’592 Patent. Thus while RIM never copied the inventions in the 
NTP patents, NTP was ahle to aggressively use the current continuation process to 
copy rim’s ideas and seek an injunction that would prevent RIM from practicing 
what RIM invented. 

Shortly after commencing its lawsuit, NTP refused RIM’s request to explain pre- 
cisely why it thought RIM infringed NTP’s patents. NTP indicated that it did not 
matter whether or not RIM would be found to infringe in the initial trial, because 
NTP would simply draft another continuation based on what it learned at trial and 
sue RIM again. In fact, NTP even attempted to add over 32,000 claims in its reex- 
amined patents, including claims intended to cover a design that RIM had confiden- 
tially disclosed to NTP. 

The Patent Office is proposing restrictions on continuation practice by requiring 
a patentee to explain why the claims sought in a second or subsequent continuation 
could not have been included in the original application or first continuation. RIM 
understands that these proposals are being resisted by the patent prosecution bar 
for a variety of reasons, some of which reflect valid concerns and a need for further 
clarification by the Patent Office, (for example the potential impact on existing pat- 
ents drafted with a view to the continued availability of continuations, and the im- 
pact on divisional practice) and others that may simply reflect an interest in resist- 
ing any limit on the service they provide for their clients. RIM encourages Congress 
to support the Patent Office achieving reform in this area. 

REMEDIES FOR PATENTEES 

A second key question raised by the NTP case is: “Should there be limitations 
placed on the compensation available to patentees?” In order to ensure that the 
costs associated with patents do not outweigh the social and economic benefits af- 
forded by them, restrictions must be in place to ensure that the compensation for 
a patent bears some reasonable relation to the actual value of the invention in that 
patent. Bringing a single wireless technology product to market and into the public 
hands is very risky and involves a myriad of complex technologies — e.g., display 
screen technology, RF technology, application software, etc. Such products typically 
involve hundreds of inventions as well as the development, production and distribu- 
tion of hardware and software components. If there are no limits on the compensa- 
tion each patentee can seek for each of the hundreds of inventions in those products, 
there may not be sufficient remaining resources to bring the product to market — 
or even to compensate other patentees. In the NTP case, the Federal Circuit con- 
cluded that the patented invention in the NTP patents was the integration of an 
existing email system with a wireless system. 

The patents left it to RIM and others to design and build a two way handheld 
with desktop computer-like processing power, handheld email applications and oper- 
ating system software, battery management systems, encryption software, special 
keyboards, communication protocols across the email and wireless system, redirector 
software and a relay infrastructure to route data between the email system and the 
wireless network — as well of course as the pre-existing email system and wireless 
network. In other words, the NTP patents did not come close to disclosing what is 
required to place in the hands of the public an actual, commercially viable and use- 
ful product. Inventor’s rights are important. But if the ultimate objective is to put 
technology into the hands of the public at a reasonable price, no single patentee 
should be able to demand compensation that far exceeds the value of its actual and 
specific contribution to the ultimate product or system. 

Although some may ask “why can’t we let the marketplace take care of the prob- 
lem”, the reality is that the current law on injunctions effectively gives patentees 
a gun, and the availability of a gun to one party in negotiations tends to skew the 
results that would otherwise naturally occur in the marketplace. Patentees are ef- 
fectively able to use the Courts as a weapon to extort settlement amounts far great- 
er than the reasonable market value of their patents. 
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INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 

As was widely reported during the course of the NTP litigation, and especially in 
the last six months, RIM faced the very real possibility of an injunction being im- 
posed by the District Court by patents asserted by a patent assertion company. 1 
NTP further leveraged this threat against RIM by hiring a public relations firm to 
instill fear amongst RIM’s customers and shareholders by way of a publicity cam- 
paign, effectively threatening millions of American customers in order to put addi- 
tional pressure on a public company to capitulate to excessive demands. Even with 
a solid workaround design, the uncertainty inherent in a threat of an iiuunction cre- 
ated some disruption of our business. An injunction was not warranted in the NTP 
case, and the possibility that an injunction was available in such circumstances 
demonstrates the need for reform. These circumstances include not only those dis- 
cussed in this section, but the Patent Office reexaminations described earlier, in 
which the Patent Office had fully and finally rejected all the remaining claims in 
suit as unpatentable at the time of the hearing in the District Court in February 
2006. 

In the general case, injunctive relief for patent infringement 1) should not be vir- 
tually automatic, and 2) should not be made available where the patentee has clear- 
ly acknowledged it is seeking monetary compensation and is using the injunctive 
remedy as leverage solely to obtain money in excess of market value. Although there 
is a clear need to ensure that small inventors can receive reasonable compensation 
in a timely manner for their patents, these objectives can be accomplished without 
a virtually automatic injunction. 

Remedies, as opposed to rights, are typically tailored to the individual cir- 
cumstances. Injunctions are viewed as extraordinary remedies in other areas of the 
law and are generally only available upon a demonstration of the inadequacy of 
money as a remedy — i.e. where the nature of the harm caused to the injured party 
is such that it cannot be compensated for with money. Even though in Section 283 
of the Patent Act Congress appears to have applied the same traditional four part 
test for the availability of injunctive relief as applies in other areas of the law, the 
courts appear to ignore this Congressional mandate by creating an attenuated 
version of the test for patent cases. It is easy to see how in many instances damages 
would not be an adequate remedy in a patent case, but this should not make it an 
essentially irrebutable presumption. Where a patentee’s business depends on exclud- 
ing others from using its invention, money would probably not be an adequate rem- 
edy. However, an entity whose business is granting non-exclusive licenses has by 
its nature relied on a business model built on an inclusive, rather than exclusive, 
use of the technology by others. Such a patentee has no bona fide need to exclude 
and can be adequately compensated with money. And to be clear, we are not sug- 
gesting that such a patentee does not get any remedy. The issue is not whether they 
get a remedy, but what is the appropriate remedy. In such cases, the proper remedy 
is monetary relief rather than injunctive. 

Some argue that this impacts a patentee’s ability to choose its licensees. The re- 
ality is that once a patentee has made the decision to grant a non-exclusive license, 
as opposed to an exclusive one, a patentee is not generally selective about its licens- 
ees. Unlike copyright or trade marks, patents tend to cover broad ideas (rather than 
narrow implementations), and the quality of the implementation of a broad patented 
idea would rarely reflect negatively on the patentee. Certainly, it would be unusual 
to find a patent assertion company that was selective about its licensees. The stand- 
ard non-exclusive licensing business model in our industry is simple — maximize rev- 
enue by maximizing the number of licensees. A monetary award, rather than injunc- 
tive relief, should not impact on the patentee’s ability to acquire other licensees. In- 
deed, because courts can award enhanced damages and must award at least a rea- 
sonable royalty, it is difficult to see how it could promote innovation by enabling 
a patentee that is not engaged in putting technology into the public’s hands to shut 
down one that is, solely to enable the patentee to extort more than a reasonable 
royalty. The argument frequently heard that patentees need an injunction to avoid 
courts imposing their views of a reasonable royalty is specious. Courts award dam- 
ages in every other area of law, and injunctions in those areas are not issued as 
a matter of course simply because the litigant might have a different view as to the 
appropriate amount of the award. 

One final point on injunctive relief: even if Congress concludes that damages are 
an inadequate remedy for patentees engaged in the business of planting non-exclu- 
sive licensees generally, injunctions should not be generally available to patent as- 
sertion companies. The activities of patent assertion companies are inherently at 
odds with the objectives of patent law. If every patentee decided to avoid the costs 
and risk inherent in going into business and instead waited for someone else to 
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come up with the same idea and implement it and then charge the second company 
to stay in business — the costs of the patent system would soon outweigh its benefits. 
The patent assertion model is not the business model of independent inventors and 
universities seeking to introduce new technology to the market by licensing their 
technology to third parties for its commercialization. The patent assertion business 
model requires that the invention already be in the marketplace, else there is lit- 
erally no one for them to assert the patents against. This business model effectively 
results in consumers paying twice for innovation — first for the real and substantial 
independent research and development costs incurred by the alleged infringer and 
second for the royalties paid to the patentee so that the alleged infringer can use 
that independently developed technology. There are additional economic costs be- 
cause the royalties paid by the alleged infringer are not available for research and 
development or investment in capital infrastructure that might bring prices down. 
These costs can be significant and may even threaten the ongoing availability of a 
product or viability of a company, as there is no limit on the amount that the pat- 
entee can seek in compensation for the use of its patent — and no incentive for the 
patentee to limit its demands to an amount reflecting the value of its invention. 
Congress should take steps to ensure that Courts properly apply the traditional test 
for injunctive relief in patent cases it mandated in Section 283, and do so in light 
of the specific Constitutional objective that patents must promote the useful arts. 

WILLFULNESS 

A finding of willful infringement entitles a patentee to an award of up to treble 
damages. The standards by which willful infringement is established must also be 
considered. Does it further the Constitutional objectives of the patent system to 
place the entire burden of determining whether there is an infringement of a patent 
on an alleged infringer, as is currently the case? Recent case law suggests that a 
patentee need only provide notice of a patent to a defendant to establish willful in- 
fringement. Under recent case law, patentees apparently are not required to make 
a clear claim of infringement, or to support their allegations of infringement in 
order to successfully allege willful infringement. This means that, with the cost of 
the stamp to deliver a vague letter mentioning its patents to a company, patentees 
can impose on that company costs easily exceeding tens of thousands of dollars to 
acquire legal opinions as to the validity and infringement of any patents provided. 
The patentee does not have to lift a finger to determine whether there is infringe- 
ment, yet they can impose substantial costs on a targeted defendant to seek legal 
opinions that meet the rigorous requirements that case law requires for those opin- 
ions to be deemed competent. 

In the NTP case, NTP mass-mailed letters to 47 companies, including RIM in Jan- 
uary 2000. RIM responded with a letter to NTP asking for additional information 
about its patents. NTP claims never to have received the letter, and made no fur- 
ther effort to contact RIM until NTP filed suit. Nonetheless, RIM was found liable 
for willful infringement based on what RIM did or did not do after receiving NTP’s 
letter. The fact that the patent owner took no interest and forwarded no claim 
charts or otherwise showed there was an infringement simply did not matter. A re- 
cent case in the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit further suggests that, even 
if NTP had acknowledged receipt of RIM’s letter, it would have no obligation to re- 
spond to inquiries or to provide support for its claims of infringement in order for 
it to obtain enhanced damages for willfulness. Thus, even though a patent owner 
does not deem the potential infringement worthy of investing time and money to 
do a proper infringement analysis and may never even bring a claim of infringe- 
ment, the targeted defendant must do so or risk treble damages and the brand of 
“willful infringer.” 

To illustrate the economic costs inherent in this bias towards patentees, one need 
only consider the NTP case. With 1920 claims in the NTP patents, each of the 47 
companies would likely have to spend at least $200,000 for a legal opinion of inva- 
lidity and/or non-infringement. Thus, for about $19 in postage, a single patentee like 
NTP can require 47 companies to divert over $9 million from other industry endeav- 
ors to obtain legal opinions regarding NTP’s patents. Although it is currently rare 
for that many claims to be asserted, it is common for companies to receive dozens 
of such letters each year and to spend several hundreds of thousands or more each 
year on external legal opinions alone (not including the salaries and overhead for 
those that deal with these issues). 

It seems outrageous that companies must invest this sort of money in formal legal 
opinions as a result of vaguely crafted patent notice letters where the patentee has 
determined it is not worth its time or money to provide even a basic explanation 
as to why there may be infringement. 
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RELATION OF COMPENSATION TO VALUE OF PATENTED INVENTION 

Without any restriction on the amount of compensation a patentee is entitled to 
for its patented invention, there are a number of circumstances in which, rather 
than promoting the useful Arts, patents can result in a reduction in the technology 
available to consumers or at least a significant increase in its price. 

One such instance is where the royalty rate for a particular patent fails to take 
into account that a single product requires patent licenses with multiple technology 
companies covering hundreds of patents. For example, the royalty rate determined 
by the jury at trial in the NTP case was 5.7% of the gross revenue on RIM’s 
handsets, software and services. Considered in isolation 5.7% may not seem an oner- 
ous royalty. However, were each of our existing patent licensors to be entitled to 
this same 5.7%, neither RIM nor any other technology company could afford to bring 
the product to market. 

Similarly, significant economic and social costs can result from permitting a pat- 
entee to recover damages not only on the revenue of a party supplying products that 
directly or indirectly infringe a patent, but also on bona fide third party products 
or services used in combination with these products where those third party prod- 
ucts or services would not themselves directly or contributorily infringe the patents. 
For example, there is a growing tendency for patentees with patents covering, for 
example, a small component of a handheld or a handheld software application, to 
seek royalties based not only on revenue generated by the handheld manufacturer’s 
products, but on carrier network service revenue as well. These types of patents 
likely add no innovation to the wireless carrier network, which essentially acts as 
a pipe to deliver data from the handheld. The carrier’s business model requires it 
to make services available to a wide range of products with no real depth of tech- 
nical knowledge about these products. If in fact the handheld component or software 
application does infringe a patent, in these circumstances the carrier might well 
look to the supplier to indemnify it for any resulting damages. If those damages are 
calculated based upon not only the manufacturer’s revenue, but the revenue from 
carriers’ services as well, the manufacturer may be required to pay damages on 
money it has never received, and the total damages may exceed its total revenue 
for the infringing product. This is not only inconsistent with industry patent licens- 
ing practices; it simply is not economically feasible. 

A patent system that affords patentees ready access to compensation reflecting 
the value of their patents would seem better suited to achieve both protection for 
the patentee and the promotion of the useful Arts. RIM encourages Congress to pro- 
vide guidance to the Courts and certainty to industry to achieve this end. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
I hope that my testimony has been helpful to you and Members of the Subcommittee 
as you consider reforms to the patent U.S. patent system. If I can be of any further 
assistance to you with this very important work, I am at your service. I will be 
pleased to take any questions you may have. 

1 A patent assertion company is an entity whose primary business is enforcing 
its patent portfolio against technology companies that have independently re- 
searched, developed and commercialized similar technology. Such patent assertion 
companies typically do not practice the patented technology at all, but merely ex- 
pend their energies in drafting claims in their pending continuation patent applica- 
tions to claim for themselves successful products independently developed by others. 
Their business model is very different from that of independent inventors and uni- 
versities that work to place in the hands of the public products that are not already 
in the marketplace by partnering with industry to commercialize their patented in- 
ventions, typically providing substantial know-how to implement their invention and 
related technology. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Stewart. 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT A. STEWART, DIRECTOR AND CHIEF 
PATENT COUNSEL OF AMERICAS, UBS AG 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you. Chairman Smith and Ranking Mem- 
ber Berman. My name is Robert Stewart, and I am the chief patent 
counsel for UBS AG in the Americas. I am pleased to testify today 
on behalf of the Financial Services Roundtable and BITS, which 
are affiliated financial services trade associations. The Financial 
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Services Roundtable represents over 100 of the largest diversified 
financial institutions who account directly for millions of jobs. The 
Financial Services Roundtable would like to commend Chairman 
Smith and the rest of the Subcommittee for their time and effort 
in an attempt to strengthen the quality of the U.S. Patent system, 
and encourage innovation without discouraging economic activity. 

In particular, I would like to commend Congressman Berman for 
the introduction of his thoughtful bill today. 

As you know, the financial services community is intensely inter- 
ested in patent quality and litigation issues, and is grateful for you 
for considering these matters. 

It is perhaps too easy and convenient to place the entire burden 
for patent quality on the staff of the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office, who I will refer to as the PTO. 

We believe that Director Dudas and his staff continue to over- 
come the challenges facing the PTO, including reducing the backlog 
of pending applications. However, the fact remains that over 
800,000 applications are pending in PTO and examiners aren’t able 
to spend enough time to provide meaningful examination. As a re- 
sult, patent quality has suffered and patents of dubious quality 
threaten to destruct lawful economic activity. Patent quality can be 
improved by improving the disclosure of relevant prior art, improv- 
ing the quality of district court decisions, and the inclusion of an 
effective post grant opposition proceeding, and we mustn’t forget 
litigation reform measures. 

We can improve the disclosure by ensuring that relevant art is 
disclosed in a meaningful way to examiners that are pressed for 
time. Any examination by the PTO is only as reliable as the infor- 
mation that the examiner is readily able to apply to the claims 
under review. 

And in furtherance of this goal, we are quite pleased that H.R. 
2795 has a third party submission procedure which will allow for 
more effective disclosure of relevant prior art to the examiners at 
the PTO. 

Also, Congress should adopt an interlocutory appeal of claim in- 
terpretation. The Federal circuit frequently overturns claim inter- 
pretations, and as you may be familiar with Kimberly Moore’s 
work, 35 percent of District Court claim interpretations were over- 
turned between 1996 and 2003. The inconsistent claim interpreta- 
tions between the District Court and the Federal Court are rep- 
resentative of the U.S. Patent system’s wasteful use of limited judi- 
cial resources. 

So to further improve the efficiency of the judicial resources, an 
interlocutory appeal to the Federal circuit should be permitted 
after a Markman hearing, where the claims are interpreted by the 
District Court. This new procedure will help mitigate the judicial 
inefficiency that occurs when a full trial is conducted based on an 
incorrect interpretation of the patent. 

In addition. Congress should support specialized patent courts. 
Many District Court judges have no special or technical patent ex- 
pertise, and have never been admitted to practice before the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office, whereas patent attorneys hold tech- 
nical degrees and pass a special patent bar. Therefore, we encour- 
age preferential venue in the 10 District Courts that currently han- 
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die the most patent matters and professor Moore has also been 
very instructive on this particular matter as well. 

We also strongly support the establishment of a post-grant oppo- 
sition proceeding with a second window that will allow anyone who 
is threatened with a patent infringement action to follow a request 
for an opposition proceeding within 6 months after receiving notice. 
Without the 6-month window, many organizations may not expend 
the resources necessary to invalidate a patent in an opposition pro- 
ceeding. 

The second window could be subject to a clear and convincing 
standard of proof 

As for litigation reform, the patent quality problem cited above 
make the need for litigation reform all the more compelling. Con- 
gress can and should provide financed firms and other businesses 
with the additional safeguards against frivolous claims without im- 
pairing the important protections afforded to intellectual property. 
As owners of intellectual property, we have as much interest as 
anyone in protecting true innovation that benefits society has a 
whole. 

Specifically, Congress should clarify the damages role with re- 
spect to willfulness and apportionment, limit venues to the place 
of incorporation, expand the scope of prior user rights beyond busi- 
ness methods, and modify the standard for injunctive relief. 

In conclusion, the Financial Services Roundtable is a strong be- 
liever in the U.S. Patent process as fundamental to a healthy U.S. 
Economy. 

Given the importance of the patent process, the PTO should be 
fully funded without fee diversion and given adequate resources to 
perform its duties. At the same time, it is not enough for the PTO 
to turn out patents in greater quantity if those patents are not of 
the highest quality. 

I know that Director Dudas shares this view, and we appreciate 
his dedication to patent quality issues. Moreover, because of in- 
creases in frivolous claims of patent infringement, we encourage 
you to continue your focus on appropriate defenses and other tools 
for litigation risk management. We look forward to participating 
further as you develop and move legislation to improve the patent 
laws. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stewart follows:] 
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Introduction 

Chairman Smith, Ranking Member Berman, and members of the Subcommittee, my 
name is Robert Stewart. 1 am the chief patent counsel at UBS AG for the Americas. 1 am 
pleased to testify today on behalf of The Financial Services Roundtable and BITS, which 
are affiliated financial services trade associations. 


The Financial Servdces Roundtable (www.fsround.org ) represents 100 of the largest 
diversified financial services companies providing banking, insurance, and investment 
products and serv'ices to American businesses and consumers. Member companies 
participate through their chief executive officer and other senior executives nominated by 
the CEO. Roundtable member companies account directly for millions of jobs. 

l^TTS (w ww.bitsinfo.ora) was created in 1996 to foster the growth and development of 
electronic financial services and e-commerce for the benefit of financial institutions and 
their customers. BITS provides intellectual capital and addresses emerging issues where 
financial services, technology and commerce intersect. BITS's Board of Directors is made 
up of the Chairmen and CEOs of twenty of the largest U.S. financial services companies, 
as well as representatives of the American Bankers Association and the Independent 
Community Bankers of America. 

As you know, the financial services community is intensely interested in patent quality 
and litigation issues, and is grateful that you are considering these matters. The subject 
of today’s hearings is “Patent Quality Enhancement in the Information-Based Economy”. 

it is, perhaps too easy and convenient to place the entire burden for patent quality on the 
staff of the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office ("PTO "). We believe that Commissioner 
Dudas and his staff continue to perform admirably to overcome the challenges facing the 
PTO including reducing the backlog of pending applications. However, the fact remains 
that over 800,000 applications ' are pending at the PTO and Examiners are unable to 
spend enough time to provide a meaningful examination on complex applications.^ As a 
result, patent quality has suffered, and patents of dubious quality threaten to injure 
inventors, licensors, licensees and to disrupt lawful economic activity. 

My testimony will cover needed improvements in the areas of patent quality and 
litigation. 

PATENT QUALITY 


U.S. Patent AKD Trademark Otfice, Pertorv-iance and Acctiuntabieity Rerdrt Fiscal Year 
2004, available at vvw\v.usplo.gov,/vveb,''Drnces,''com,/annual/2004/060405_lable5.hlml (Iasi visited April 27, 
200.S). 

’ Federal Trade Commission. To Promote Innovation : The Proper Bal.ance of Co.mpetttion and 
Patent Law AND Policy, A Report BY THE Federal Trade Comnhssion, October 2003, af 5. 
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Patent quality can be improved by (1) improving disclosure of relevant prior art to the 
PTO, (2) improving the quality of district court decisions in patent disputes, and (3) the 
inclusion of an effective post grant opposition proceeding with a second window. In 
addition, there are various other provisions that can be adopted which will make our 
patent system an effective and efficient mechanism capable of achieving its mandate to 
support our economic engine. 

Improving Disclosure 

The application process must be reformed to ensure that relevant art is disclosed in a 
meaningful way for Examiners that are pressed for time. Any examination of the PTO is 
only as reliable as the information that the Examiner is readily able to apply to the claims 
under review. 

Tn furtherance of this goal, we are quite pleased that H.R. 2795 has a third party 
submission procedure, which will allow for more effective disclosure of relevant prior art 
to the Examiners at the PTO. 

Improving Quality of District Court Patent Decisions 

The quality of district court patent decisions can be improved by enhanced handling of 
claim interpretation issues between the district court and Federal Circuit and by funneling 
patent cases to judges that have the most experience handling patent disputes. 

District court patent claim interpretations frequently are overturned by the Federal Circuit 
(e.g., 35% of district court claim interpretations w'ere overturned from 1996-2003).^ The 
inconsistent claim interpretations between the district court and the Federal Circuit are 
representative of ways in w'hichthe current system has a deleterious impact and further 
erodes our Nation’s limited Judicial resources. 

To further improve the efficiency of judicial resources, an interlocutory appeal to the 
Federal Circuit should be permitted after a Markman hearing. This new procedure would 
help to mitigate the judicial inefficiency that occurs w’hen a full trial is conducted based 
on an incoiTect inteipretation of the patent at the district court proceeding and the Court 
of Appeals for the Federal Circuit modifies or reverses that interpretation and orders a 
new frial based on that modified inteipretation or reversal. Litigants may end up paying 
for the attorney fees and e.xpenses for two trials, instead of a single trial. 

Patent Law Specialization in District Conrts 

Many district court judges have no special technical expertise, patent law experience, and 
very few' have been admitted to practice before the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. At 
law' firms, patent attorneys specialize in patent matters and often hold engineering 
degrees. District court judges that hear patent disputes should be held to no less stringent 
standards than practicing patent attorneys in order to protect the public interest. Because 
the district courts and the Federal Circuit appear to be out of synch, appeals to the Federal 
Circuit are encouraged implicitly. U.S. district courts are not efficient, reliable or 


’ Kimberly Moore. Markman Eight Years Later: Is Claim Construction More Predictable? , 9 Lewis & 
Clark L. Rev. 23 1 (2005). 
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ultimately "competitive" with specialized patent courts of various leading foreign 
countries (e.g., U.K., Germany, and Japan) with the largest gross domestic products 
(GDP's). 

As an intermediate step to a single specialized district patent court, w'hich may require 
additional funding and a lengthy approval process, our proposed venue language (set 
forth below') encourages preferential venue in the ten district courts that cun'ently handle 
the most patent matters.'* These ten district courts could be further reduced gradually 
over time to a single specialized district court to ease the transition and prevent 
disraptions in the flow of litigation. Tf venue does not lie where a defendant resides 
under the new definition or in the preferential district courts, venue is proper consistent 
w'ith general venue provision under 28 USC § 1391 (e.g., venue applied to foreign 
corporations with only personal jurisdiction in the U.S.). The proposed venue language 
allows broad unrestidcted venue for federally funded universities to encourage their 
ability to enforce patent rights resulting from federally funded research. Accordingly, the 
status quo is preserved with the ability of federally funded universities to bring patent 
infringement suits in their choice of jurisdiction w'here there is personal jurisdiction. 

We recommend replacing the current language of 28 U.S.C. § 1400(b) with the follow'ing 
venue language to promote specialization in patent matters in 10 district courts, where 
65% of patent matters are presently heard:’ 

"Civil actions, suits, or proceedings arising under any Act of Congress relating to 
patents may be brought (1) in the judicial district where the defendant resides, or 
(2) in any of the following federal district courts where the defendant is subject to 
personal jurisdiction at the time the action is commenced to foster judicial 
expertise in patent matters: Northern District of California. Central District of 
California, Southern District of New York, Northern District of Illinois, District 
of Massachusetts, District of Delaware, Southern District of Florida, Eastern 
District of Virginia, Dishict of New Jersey, and the District of Minnesota. 
Notwithstanding the definition of resides under 28 U.S.C. § 1 39 1 (c) "resides" 
under this section shall mean the judicial district w'here the defendant is registered 
as a business entity, incorporated or where its principal business office is located. 
If the plaintiff cannot bring a proceeding against a defendant under any of the 
patent venue provisions of this section in a patent matter or if the plaintiff is a 
university or college that has received federal funding w'ithin the last calendar 
year, or a non-for-profit organization controlled by such university, then the 
general venue provisions of 28 U.S.C. § 1391 shall apply to that patent matter." 


LITIGATION 


* See. e.g., Kimberly A. Moore, Forum Shopping in Patent Cases: Does Geographic Choice Affect 
Innovation, 79 N.C.L. Rev. 934 (2001)( for information on selection of the ten district courts that handle the 
most patent matters ) . 

^ Kimberly A. Moore, t'orwn Shopping in Fatent Cases: Does Geographic Choice Affect Innovation. 79 
N.C.L. Rev. 934 (2001). 
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Regardless of which factors contribute to a lack of patent quality, businesses of all shapes 
and sizes, including banks, broker-dealers, insurers and finance companies are threatened 
by a large and growing number of frivolous claims of patent infringement. Currently 
pending claims of infringement are a serious problem, but they are only the tip of the 
iceberg because of the lag in allowance of patent applications related to business methods 
and financial services. After the landmark decision in State St. Bank & Trust Co. v. 
Signature Fin. Group, Inc., 149 F.3d 1368 (Fed. Cir. 1998), the number of pending patent 
applications that involve financial services have sur^d generally.'’ Because it typically 
takes more than thi'ee years to procure allowance of applications for business methods 
(e.g.. Class 705),' the risk of increased litigation for the financial services industry is now- 
present. 

While the Patent Act’s provisions conceming injunctions and damages w'ould need 
adjustment even if the Patent Office granted only valid patents, the patent quality 
problem makes the need for litigation refoim all the more compelling. The possibility of 
a broad injunction and treble damages means that a financial services institution must 
take even the most frivolous patent infringement claim seriously. The cuixent mles 
regarding injunctions and damages place all the leverage in the hands of the patent 
ow'-ner. even if the patent is extremely weak. If Congress does not correct the remedies 
under the patent law, the surge in the number of patents relating to financial services will 
lead to financial services institutions paying out ever- larger license fees to holders of 
suspect patents, to the detriment of our customers. 

There are steps that Congress can and should take to provide financial firms and other 
businesses with additional safeguards against frivolous claims, without impairing the 
important protections afforded to intellectual property under the patent law'. Many 
members of the Financial Seiwice Roundtable are owners of Intellectual Property and we 
are as interested as anyone in protecting true innovation that benefits the economy and 
society as a whole. Specifically. Congress should: 

• Modify the standard for injunctive relief; 

• Clarify the damages rules with respect to willfulness and apportionment; 

• Adopt a robust post-grant opposition proceeding; and 

• Expand the scope of prior user rights. 

Injunctive Relief 

In most litigatbn contexts, the prevailing plaintiff bears the burden of showing that it is 
entitled to injunctive relief because money damages are insufficient. In patent cases, 
conversely, if the patent ow'ner show's that a patent is valid and infringed, the court 
presumes that the patent ow-ner is iireparably harmed by the infringement.* In theory, the 
defendant has the opportunity to rebut this presumption, but as a practical matter, courts 
treat the presumption as virtually irrebuttable. The threat of a permanent injunction, even 
in the absence of any real irreparable harm, significantly increases the risk to a defendant 


See, e.g., STEPHEN A. MF.RRir.r , Richard C. T.evin, and Mark It. Myers, Natiokai, Research 
Council, A p.atent System for the 21st Century, 2004 at 86 (prepublication copy). 

' Jd. at 90. 

* Jack GuUman, Inc. v. Kopycake Enters, Inc., 302 F. 3d 1352, 1356 (Fed. Cir. 2002). 
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of going to trial to prove invalidity or non-infringement. Accordingly, this presumption 
forces defendants to settle prematurely, even in cases with weak patents held by patent 
“trolls.” 

in the past, the Second Circuit has held “the defendant manufactures a product; the 
appellant does not. in the assessment of relative equities, the court could properly 
conclude that to impose iireparable hardship on the infringer by injunction, without any 
concomitant benefit to the patentee, would be inequitable.”® In other countries, including 
Canada and most European countries, injunctive relief is not available for paper patents 
that have not been worked. Tn the U.K., a party may apply for a compulsory license if the 
patentee fails to work the patent at any time after the expiration of three years from the 
date of the grant of the patent and if relevant grounds are satisfied. 

Rather than advocating a “working” requirement provision, we support the moderate step 
of amending Section 283 of the Patent Act to provide that a court should grant an 
injunction on a patent only if the patentee demonstrates that it is likely to suffer 
immediate and iiTeparable haim that cannot be remedied by the payment of money 
damages alone, as is the typical standard required for the issuance of an injunction Only 
if an inventor can demonstrate a likelihood of irreparable harm should injunctive relief be 
available. 

The Committee Print contained such language on imeparable harm. UnfortunatelyH.R. 
2795. does not go as far as the Committee Print to clarify the standard of injunctive relief 
instead, H.R. 2795 implies that the defendant bears the burden of proof concerning 
irreparable harm, rather than the plaintiff Still, the language of H.R. 2795 is an 
improvement over the status quo because it directs a court to “consider the fairness of the 
remedy in light of all the facts and the relevant interests of the parties. ...” Even if courts 
continue to presume that the harm is irreparable, this language makes clear that the 
presumption is rebuttable. 

As many of you may know, this issue is now' in front of tie Supreme Court in the case of 
Merc Exchange V. Ebay. ' ' Elow'ever, a legislative solution that takes into account the full 
spectrum of opinions on this matter may prove a better and more permanent solution than 
case law. 

Clarify the Damages Rules 

The present patent law' is subject to abuse by patent holders who go fishing for infringers, 
or worse, coerce law'-abiding companies to pay large licensing fees. By simply sending a 
letter, at the cost of nothing more than a 39-cent stamp, a patent holder can set in motion 
a veiy costly process for the alleged infringer. The recipient of the letter has to undertake 
an investigation, incurring the cost of personnel time and legal counsel, both of w'hich can 
be substantial. Failure to conduct the necessary due diligence could later subject the 


^ Foster v. American Mach, Foundry Co., 492 b'.2d 1317, 1324 (2d Cir. 1974) 

Section 48(1). U.K. Patents Act of 2004. 

For background information, sec MercExchantye L.L.C. v. eBay, Inc., 401 F.3d 1323 (Fed. Cir. 2005). 
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alleged infringer to treble damages. The accusing patent holder incurs no risk or cost, 
other than the cost of a stamp. 

The patent law should be modified to provide that enhanced patent infringement damages 
may be awarded for any infringement only if: (a) the defendant received written notice 
from the plaintiff of a charge of infringement that identifies the specific patent, claims, 
and alleged infringing products or seivices at issue and that is sufficient to give the 
defendant an objectively reasonable apprehension of suit on the patent; (b) the infringer 
deliberately copied the patented subject matter with knowledge that it was patented; or 
(c) the patent was asserted against the infringer in a previous U.S. judicial proceeding, 
and the subsequent infringement is not materially different from the conduct asserted to 
be infringing in the previous proceeding. 

At the same time, the Patent Act should make clear that enhanced damages should not be 
available with respect to any period during which the infringer had an informed good 
faith belief that the patent was invalid or unenforceable, or would not be infringed by the 
conduct later shown to constitute inflingement. This informed good faith belief could be 
established by advice of counsel. Further, a patentee should not be able to plead willful 
infringement before a court has determined that the patent is valid and infringed by the 
defendant. We are pleased that H.R. 2795 contains provisions along these lines 
concerning willful infringement. 

Another area of concern is the apportionment of damages when a patent covers a small 
component of a larger product. The Act should direct a court to award only the portion of 
the realizable value of a product that should be credited to the inventive contribution as 
distinguished from other features of product, the manufacturing process, business risk, or 
improvements added by the infringer. We are pleased that H.R. 2795 has appropriate 
language concerning apportionment. 

Venue Reform to Curb Forum Shopping 

We also urge you to consider an additional provision on venue reform that was not 
included in H.R. 2795. We previously mentioned venue reform in the context of 
promoting quality in the disposition of patent disputes within the district courts. Here, we 
further recommend limiting patent venue to curb the abuses of forum shopping in patent 
disputes. In general, with appropriate exceptions, patent cases should only be brought in 
the venue where the defendant is incoiporated or in a limited group of district courts that 
specialize in patent matters, as opposed to anywhere there is personal jurisdiction against 
the defendant. Such a venue provision would prevent forum shopping and discourage 
frivolous litigation in patent disputes. 

Under cuirent law, plaintiffs and patent “trolls" can sue corporate business defendants for 
patent infringement anywhere the defendant is subject to personal jurisdiction because of 
the broad judicial interpretation of "resides" in 28 U.S.C. 1400.^^ In VE HoEing Corp., 
the Federal Circuit applied the broad definition of "resides" under the general venue 
statute of 28 U.S.C. 1391 to the patent venue statute of 28 U.S.C. § 1400, which 
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effectively makes the patent venue limitations of 28 U.S.C. 1400 meaningless for 
corporate defendants. Instead, to give effect to 28 U.S.C. §1400, its patent venue 
language should control over the general venue language of 28 U.S.C. § 1391, with 
respect to patent matters. 

Our proposed venue language limits venue to correct the broad definition of "resides" that 
cuiTently allows coiporate defendants to be sued in virtually any district court within the 
U.S. for patent infringement. The redefinition of "resides" is generally consistent with 
the pre- 1988 standard for patent venue in which patent venue was favored in the state of 
incorporation or location of principle place of business. It is our understanding that such 
a limitation would discourage Ifivolous litigation (e.g., patent trolls). Professor Heller 
proposed similar venue language for H.R. 2795, which is equally acceptable to our 
proposal. However, any restriction of venue to reduce forum shopping should be 
supplemented with a move toward a specialized court for patent matters. To summarize, 
there are two benefits that can be gained fi’om redefining venue: (1) limiting the 
applicable jurisdiction to a location that is convenient to the defending organization to 
discourage fiivolous litigation and, (2) developing specialization and expertise in 
handling patent matters at the district court level, much like the Federal Circuit does at 
the appellate level. 

The Prior User Rights Defense 

The prior user rights defense under 35 U.S.C. 273 is an important protection for financial 
institutions especially due to the recent growth in patent litigation. However, in its 
current form, the prior user rights defense is merely limited to "business methods." 
Business methods have proved difficult to define in practice and are not defined 
anywhere in the Patent Act. Accordingly, a patent owner of a business method patent 
may characterize its business method as a system or apparatus to circumvent the 
application of the prior user defense. For this reason, the prior user defense should be 
modified to apply equally to methods and systems covered by a patent, as proposed in 
H.R. 2795. Further, we suggest that any bill strike the automatic provision of attorney’s 
fees. 

Another problem with the prior use defense is the high level of proof required to 
successfully assert the prior user defense. CurTently, the prior user defense requires "clear 
and convincing evidence." Although "clear and convincing evidence" is generally 
appropriate w'here patent invalidity is invoked as a defense, here under the prior use 
defense the patent owner's patent is not invalidated and may continue to be enforced 
against third parties. The limited applicability of this personal defense to circumstances 
W'here the defendant’s prior use was established before the invention thereof by plaintiff 
and the absence of patent invalidity supports changing the language of former Section 
273(b)(4) from "clear and convincing" to "preponderance of the evidence." 

Finally, the prior user right should be available to any entity that controls, is controlled 
by, or is under common control with the prior user. This is particularly important in the 
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financial services industey, where companies tend to establish separate subsidiaries for 
the provision of new services because of the applicable regulatory framework. 

Opposition Proceeding 

The PTO proposed a post-grant review of patent claims in its 21st Centuiy Shategic Plan 
that was released in 2002. We strongly support establishment of an opposition proceeding 
with a second window. 

With respect to the first window, we recommend that the opposition procedure allow the 
public to petition the PTO to cancel one or more claims in a patent within 1 2 months of 
issuance (a timeframe supported by the Administration) under section 323. The 
counterpart U.K. opposition law provides for an opposition proceeding within 24 months 
after the date of grant,’"* but the European Patent Convention opposition period is only 9 
months. *' We respectfully suggest the creation of a reasonably moderate time fi-ame of 
12 months by changing the language of section 323 in H.R. 2795 from "9 months" to "12 
months." 

Further, with respect to a second window, we recommend allowing anyone who is 
threatened with a patent infringement action to file a request for an opposition proceeding 
within six months after receiving notice of the patent infringement action. Without the 
six-month w indow for initiation of an opposition proceeding upon a threat of patent 
infiingement, the opposition proceeding would be seldom used. Organizations would not 
likely expend the resources necessary to monitor the patents of their competitors or the 
resources necessary to invalidate a patent in an opposition proceeding without any 
tangible economic return. Flowever, an infringement action provides a sufficient 
economic incentive to use an opposition proceeding to avoid paying inlfingement 
damages for a questionable patent or a patent of suspect validity. Moreover, the 6- month 
window' for launching an opposition would foster a more detailed scrutiny of patents than 
ordinarily occurs during the typical 25 hours or less of examination at the PTO. We are 
pleased H.R. 2795 contains this second 6- month window. However, whereas a first 
window- shall be subject to a preponderance of evidence standard for a showing of 
invalidity, the second window could be gererally subject to a clear and convincing 
standard for proof of invalidity, consistent with current treatment in trial court to foster 
efficient use of dispute resolution resources. 

H.R. 2795 currently requires the new opposition proceeding to be stayed if the owner of 
the patent files an infringement action during the 9- month or 6- month window's for filing 
an opposition. This stay provision should be removed because it encourages costly 
litigation and allow'S the patent owner to control the opposition. 


Conclusion 


Section 72(2)(b) ol'lhe U.K. Paienis Acl or2004. 

'' FPC Art. 99. 

' “ FEUHRAL TRADb CO.MMISSION. I'O PRO.VtOTb INNOVATION : iHb PROPbR B.AbANCb Ob COMRbTTt'IO.N .A.ND 
Patent Law AND PobiCY, A Report BY THE lEDERAL Trade CoMxnssiON, October 2003, at 5. 
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The Financial Services Roundtable membership believes the U.S. patent process is 
fundamental to a healthy U.S. economy and robust free enterprise system With increases 
in pending patent applications and claims of infringement, there is a need for 
Congressional debate and frank discussion with members of the financial services 
industry and the patent community at large. Given the importance of the patent process, 
the PTO should be fully funded without fee diversion and given adequate resources to 
perform its duties. At the same time, it is not enough for the PTO to turn out patents in 
greater quantity if those patents are not of the highest quality. I know that Director 
Dudas shares this view and we appreciate his dedication to patent quality issues. 
Moreover, because of increases in frivolous claims of patent infringement, we encourage 
you to continue your focus on appropriate defenses and other tools for litigation risk 
managertent, especially efforts to curb the use of injunctive relief 

We look forward to participating further as you develop and move legislation to improve 
the patent laws. 
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Mr. Smith. Professor Lemley. 

TESTIMONY OF MARK A. LEMLEY, WILLIAM H. NEUKOM 
PROFESSOR OF LAW, STANFORD LAW SCHOOL 

Mr. Lemley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think everybody can 
agree there are bad patents out there. The Patent Office, I think, 
is doing more and more to try to solve the problem and try to weed 
out the bad patents. But the reality of the situation is we are never 
going to find them all. And it’s probably not even cost effective to 
find them all in the Patent Office, because somewhere between 90, 
95 percent of patents, once they are issued from the Patent Office, 
are never heard from again. 

Instead, it seems to me if our focus is patent quality enhance- 
ment, what we need to do is try to find the patents that matter, 
weed out the bad patents that actually matter that are going to af- 
fect people later in life. 

One way to do that is post grant opposition. And endorse both 
the H.R. 2795 and the Berman-Boucher bill that proposed post 
grant opposition system. Though, in fact, it seems to me the dis- 
puted issue in the post grant opposition area, which is whether we 
can have a second window, have an opportunity to identify those 
patents, when they become relevant in litigation, is the critical 
issue. Without an opportunity for people to file a post grant opposi- 
tion at the time that they are aware of a patent, the post grant op- 
position becomes somewhat illusory. 

We can go further. In my paper I submitted along with my testi- 
mony, I suggest a sort of what you might call a gold-plated patent 
mechanism, where people could opt in for their most important pat- 
ents to higher scrutiny, submit a search, ask for more time from 
the Patent Office, pay a higher fee, and in exchange, get something 
of value, in exchange get a patent that was treated by the courts 
with greater respect, with more deference. 

Both of these systems would allow us to focus the patents that 
matter because they would harness the information that private 
parties have and that the PTO currently doesn’t have about which 
of the patents is important to focus on and which ones are not. 

I also think, though, that you can’t discuss patent quality with- 
out talking about the problem of Patent lawsuit abuse. There is a 
very real problem out there confined, I think, to some industries, 
but to a very wide and important sector of the economy, of patent 
lawsuit abuse. To some extent, those are bad patents being as- 
serted. They are patents that shouldn’t have been issued, that are 
invalid, that people are asserting. 

But there is also a problem even with patents that are legiti- 
mately issued, when people wait in the wings and surprise a ma- 
ture industry or a standard setting organization with a patent that 
he they didn’t know about after it has been to — for people who 
have already made irreversible investments, when people overclaim 
the breadth of their patents, when they actually invent something, 
but pop up 10 years later and claim they invented something much 
broader covering an entire industry that they hadn’t thought of at 
the time, or when they use the threat of injunctive relief or of dam- 
ages in excess of actual compensatory value to coerce a settlement, 
that so often happens in patent litigation where the defendant 
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might have a good claim that the patent is invalid, might have a 
good claim that they don’t infringe, but isn’t willing to put their 
product on the line. 

The testimony we just heard about Research in Motion is, in one 
sense, exceptional. They actually took the case all the way to litiga- 
tion. Most people aren’t willing to take that risk and so they settle. 

You can solve those problems, it seems to me, in a couple of 
ways. You can get at the problem of hiding in the wings with publi- 
cation and with limitations on continuation practice, and you can 
get at the problem of holdup or threats of holdup by restricting the 
ability to claim super compensatory damages to cases in which they 
are really warranted, where the conduct really is copying, or by 
giving the district courts, confirming that the district courts have 
in the existing statute, the discretion to consider equitable factors 
in deciding whether or not to grant injunctive relief. 

Now, the one thing it seems to me that the patent reform process 
has taught us is that different industries have very different expe- 
riences with the patent system. The way the patent system affects 
you if you are in the IT industry is very different than if you are 
in the biotech or the pharma industry. I think for that reason it 
is unlikely you are ever going to get broad industry consensus on 
meaningful patent reform. 

You can either throw up your hands and do nothing, or I think 
you can try to tailor the patent reform efforts in such a way that 
they actually target the problems that exist in certain industries 
without doing real harm to other industries. So you can tailor dam- 
ages rules to the problem of component industries. You can tailor 
injunctive relief by giving the District Court the discretion to de- 
cide only in a few cases, is injunctive relief inappropriate; and in 
cases where it is a vital part of the patent right, we should keep 
it. 

You can even tailor things like post grant second window per- 
haps by having a lack of notice rule. Anyone who is on notice of 
a patent doesn’t get a second window. They have to file in the first 
window. But if you didn’t know about the patent, then you ought 
to have a opportunity to challenge it. 

All of these things, it seems to me, have one thing in common, 
which is they solve real problems in the patent system that are in- 
dustry specific, not by writing industry specific laws, but by writing 
general laws that will effect different industries differently, and 
that is what I urge you to do. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Professor Lemley. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lemley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mark A. Lemley 

INTRODUCTION AND EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Reforming the patent system is important. Patents are critical to innovation, and 
the patent system generally works well in encouraging invention. But the system 
also has problems, and is in need of an overhaul. In particular, improvements can 
be made in two main areas: (1) finding tailored ways to improve patent quality 
without wasting money examining unimportant patents; and (2) preventing abuses 
of the system by people who use patents not for their intended purpose of sup- 
porting innovation, but to hold up legitimate innovators. 

Let me be clear at the outset that these are both important problems, and patent 
reform that addresses those problems will be an important step in encouraging inno- 
vation in the United States. It is particularly important that Congress act to pre- 
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vent abuses of the patent system by those who use the patent system not to develop 
and make products but to squeeze money out of those who do. While there are as 
yet no reliable statistics on the extent of the holdup problem, there is no question 
that it is a widespread and extremely serious problem in the semiconductor, com- 
puter, Internet and telecommunications industries. Large, innovative companies 
such as Intel and Cisco never have a week go by without threats of suit from a non- 
manufacturing patent owner claiming rights in technology that the defendants did 
not copy from the patent owner — usually they’ve never even heard of the patent 
owner — but instead developed independently. While there is a legitimate role for 
small and individual inventors who patent their technologies and license their ideas 
to others, increasingly the patent owners are not contributing ideas at all, but pop- 
ping up years or even decades later and trying to fit an old patent to a different 
purpose. Unscrupulous patent owners do this because the law permits it, and be- 
cause it gives them a chance to make a lot of money — under current law, far more 
money than their technology is worth. 

Patent reform needs to deal with these abuses of the system without interfering 
with the normal, legitimate use of the system to protect and encourage innovation. 
Doing so requires careful balancing of the interests of patent owners, technology 
companies, and the public. 

One fact that complicates patent reform efforts.is that the patent system works 
very differently in different industries. See Dan L. Burk & Mark A. Lemley, Policy 
Levers in Patent Law, Va. L. Rev. (2003). While innovators in the semiconductor, 
computer, Internet and telecommunication industries identify abusive patent litiga- 
tion as the major problem they face, there is no similar problem in the medical de- 
vice, biotechnology and pharmaceutical industries. Those industries have very dif- 
ferent characteristics — pharmaceutical patents are more likely to cover a whole 
drug, rather than one of 5,000 different components of a semiconductor chip. So pat- 
ent owners in the pharmaceutical industries don’t have to worry about and endless 
stream of patent owners asserting rights in their drugs. Further, innovators in the 
biotechnology and pharmaceutical industries consider patent protection far more im- 
portant to their R&D efforts than do the information technology industries. The 
challenge is to craft a unitary patent law that can accommodate the very different 
needs of each of these important industries. 

Because patents are so important to a large group of stakeholders, and those 
stakeholders have such diverse interests, it may not be possible to get universal 
agreement on all aspects of a comprehensive reform bill. A workable bill will nec- 
essarily involve compromises, and won’t leave everyone happy. That is not a reason 
to abandon the effort. It is important that something be done to improve patent 
quality and reduce patent lawsuit abuse. Rather, it suggests the need to take meas- 
ured steps towards reforming the system. 

In the sections that follow, I discuss a number of proposed reforms. I have also 
attached copies of two short papers with ideas for dealing with both problems, one 
entitled “What To Do About Bad Patents” and co-authored with Doug Lichtman at 
the University of Chicago and Bhaven Sampat at Columbia, and the other a speech 
I recently gave entitled “Ten Things To Do About Patent Holdup of Standards (And 
One Not To).” Some of the ideas in those papers are reflected in pending or proposed 
legislation; other ideas may be worth thinking about as the patent reform effort con- 
tinues. 


PUBLICATION AND POST-GRANT OPPOSITION 

Summary: Requiring publication of all patent applications and creating a post-grant 
opposition system are important changes that will improve the patent system. 

The first goal of patent reform should be to ensure that the procedures in the Pat- 
ent and Trademark Office are adequate to identify and weed out bad patents when 
it is cost-effective to do so. Two proposed changes will help. 

First, it is extremely important that the patent system require prompt publication 
of all U.S. patent applications. Section 122(b) currently permits some patent appli- 
cations to avoid publication, with the result that some applicants can conceal their 
invention from the public for years. Those applicants can then take a mature indus- 
try by surprise when the patent issues. Requiring publication of all applications 18 
months after they are filed will put the public on notice of who claims to own par- 
ticular inventions, allowing companies to make informed research, development and 
investment decisions. 

Second, post-grant oppositions are a valuable addition to the patent system that 
will help identify and weed out bad patents without the cost and uncertainty of liti- 
gation. The post-grant opposition bill is well-written and will significantly improve 
the patent system. 
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The best approach is one that permits a post-grant opposition to be filed either 
within 9 months after a patent issues or within 6 months after the opposer is noti- 
fied of infringement, whichever comes later. The addition of the second, 6-month 
window has been controversial in some circumstances, but it is critical to the suc- 
cess of the post-grant opposition procedure. Because of the long timelines associated 
with many patents, and the fact that those engaged in patent holdup often wait for 
years after patents issue before asserting them, limiting opposers to a 9-month win- 
dow after the patent issued would render post-grant opposition ineffective for the 
majority of patents. An example is pharmaceutical patents. Because of the long FDA 
approval process, potential generic manufacturers will likely have no idea at the 
time a patent issues whether the drug it covers will survive clinical trials and be 
approved for sale. By the time they know which patents are actually important, it 
would be too late to oppose them. This problem extends to other industries as well. 
Submarine patentees and other trolls often sit on patent rights for many years be- 
fore asserting them against manufacturers. In order to take advantage of the nine- 
month window, those manufacturers would have to guess which of the millions of 
patents in force might become important a decade from now. Since only 1% of pat- 
ents are ever litigated, forcing them to make such a guess would make the system 
worthless to most of the people who would use it. 

Including a second window for defendants who were not on notice of the patent 
when it issued seems an appropriate way to solve this problem. This gives a short 
period in which to oppose patents once they are brought to a company’s attention, 
without permitting undue delay. 

DAMAGES: REASONABLE ROYALTY AND WILLFULNESS 

Summary: Changes to the entire market value rule in reasonable royalty damages 
and limitation of willfulness claims are both important steps that will help deal 
with serious problems in the patent system. The reasonable royalty portion of 
H.R. 2795 does not need any modification. The willfulness provision of that bill 
improves the current law in certain respects, but could be made better still. 

Reasonable Royalties. The reasonable royalty provisions in the existing law create 
significant problems in those industries in wbich patented inventions relate not to 
an entire product, but to a small component of a larger product. Because courts have 
interpreted the reasonable royalty provision to require the award of royalties based 
on the “entire market value,” juries tend to award royalty rates that don’t take into 
account all of the other, unpatented components of tbe defendant’s product. This in 
turn encourages patent owners in those component industries to seek and obtain 
damages or settlements that far exceed the actual contribution of the patent. There 
are numerous cases of just this problem occurring. Most notably, there are hundreds 
of “essential” patents covering proposed new standards for third-generation wireless 
telephones. Carl Shapiro and I have an empirical study of this “royalty stacking 
problem” in progress right now. As originally drafted, H.R. 2796 solves this problem 
by encouraging the courts to consider the contribution of other elements of the in- 
vention. 

There seems to be consensus that reasonable royalty damages should be limited 
to the share of a product’s value that comes from the invention, and that patentees 
should not be able to capture value they did not in fact contribute. The only ques- 
tion is how to get there. H.R. 2795 does so in a straightforward way, by requiring 
courts to determine the value of the “inventive component” of the product. A pro- 
posed “Coalition Draft” of HR 2795 circulated in tbe fall of 2005 would make a 
seemingly small change, from “inventive component” to “component of the claimed 
invention.” Unfortunately, this change could have the unfortunate consequence of 
allowing patentees to manipulate their damages by changing the way they claim 
their invention. For example, the inventor of the intermittent windshield wiper 
could claim the wiper alone, or alternatively could choose to claim a car including 
an intermittent windshield wiper. The invention is the same, and the patentee 
shouldn’t be able to capture more money by phrasing the claim in the second way 
than the first. But the coalition draft may produce just such an effect, since the 
“claimed invention” is literally the whole car and not just the windshield wiper. 

Willfulness. The doctrine of willfulness is a mess. Over 90% of all patent plaintiffs 
assert willful infringement, even though most of the defendants in those cases devel- 
oped their products independently and had never heard of the plaintiff or its patent. 
Patent law currently punishes not just those who copy from the patent owner but 
also these independent developers. But independent developers are not “willful” in 
any ordinary meaning of the term. Rather, tbe way the courts have interpreted pat- 
ent law has created a bizarre game. By sending a carefully crafted letter, patent 
owners can cause companies to have to obtain written opinion letters and waive the 
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attorney-client privilege, and if they don’t can declare them willful infringers for 
continuing to sell products they designed in good faith and without knowledge of 
the patent. It is important to clean up the willfulness doctrine. [While some have 
proposed eliminating it altogether, I think that goes too far. Enhanced damages for 
willfulness serve as an important deterrent in those cases where the defendant real- 
ly does steal the technology from the patent owner.] 

H.R. 2795 makes two important changes that reduce the abuse of willfulness. 
First, it requires a letter that puts the defendant on notice of a patent to be suffi- 
ciently specific that a defendant can file a declaratory judgment action asserting its 
innocence. This should reduce the casual, off-hand sending of such letters. Second, 
by requiring the pleading and litigation of willfulness only after a defendant has 
been found to infringe, H.R. 2795 eliminates many of the harms associated with the 
court’s reliance on advice of counsel, because the defendant will not have to decide 
whether to waive the privilege until after the primary trial has ended. Further, by 
requiring bifurcation of willfulness, the bill simplifies the patent litigation process 
by separating out discovery as to willfulness and eliminating the need for that dis- 
covery in the cases where the patent is ultimately held invalid or not infringed. 
[Once this bifurcation occurs, the same jury that determined validity obviously can- 
not make the delayed willfulness determination. The sensible way to solve this prob- 
lem is to make willfulness a question for the district judge, just as the damage en- 
hancement for willfulness already is.]. 

However, H.R. 2795 as currently written leaves intact the opinion letter “game” 
for many patent lawsuits. Because a defendant’s only defense to willfulness under 
the statute is the existence of “an informed good faith belief’ in invalidity or non- 
infringement, defendants are as a practical matter extremely likely to decide they 
have to obtain an opinion, rely on the advice of counsel, and therefore waive the 
attorney-client privilege. This waiver distorts legal advice in difficult ways, making 
settlement more difficult. See Mark A. Lemley & Ragesh K. Tangri, Ending Patent 
Law’s Willfulness Game, Berkeley Teeh. L.J. (2003). 

This problem could largely be solved if defendants could rely on strong (though 
ultimately unsuccessful) arguments to avoid a finding of willfulness. To do this, sec- 
tion 284(b)(3) of H.R. 2795 should be modified by adding after “under paragraph (2)” 
the following: “if the infringer offered an objectively reasonable defense in court or”. 
This would make either an objectively reasonable argument or a subjectively good 
faith belief grounds for avoiding willfulness. It makes little sense to conclude that 
defendants are acting willfully if the case was a close one. Adding an objective rea- 
sonableness defense would permit defendants who think they have a strong argu- 
ment to rely on that argument, rather than having to waive privilege. 

INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 

Summary: Injunctive relief is an important part of the patent right, but it is subject 
to abuse in certain situations. It is important to preserve the right of injunctive 
relief in the case of legitimate patent claims, while preventing those who abuse 
the system from using the threat of injunctive relief to extort money from legiti- 
mate innovators. H.R. 2795 takes a step in the right direction by giving courts 
the power to stay injunctive relief pending appeal where doing so wouldn’t harm 
the patentee. It takes another step in the right direction by explicitly introducing 
fairness concerns, but it is important that those concerns be determinative only 
in limited contexts and that injunctive relief be available in the normal case of 
patent infringement. 

The goal of any revision to the injunctive relief sections of the patent law should 
be to ensure that people who actually need injunctive relief to protect their markets 
or ensure a return on their investment can get it, but that people can’t use the 
threat of an injunction against a complex product based on one infringing piece to 
hold up the defendant and extract a greater share of the value of that product than 
their patent warrants. 

Section 283 of the Patent Act by its terms provides the tools needed to achieve 
this goal: district courts are granted the discretion to decide whether and under 
what circumstances to issue patent injunctions. The statute provides that courts 
“may” grant injunctions once infringement is found, but only “in accordance with 
principles of equity” and “on such terms as they deem reasonable.” 35 U.S.C. §283. 
Those principles of equity are well-established in a long line of cases, both from this 
Court and from the regional circuits. See, e.g., Weinberger v. Romero-Barcelo, 456 
U.S. 305, 312 (1982) (setting out the four equitable factors to be considered in grant- 
ing injunctive relief: (i) whether the plaintiff would face irreparable injury if the in- 
junction did not issue; (ii) whether the plaintiff has an adequate remedy at law; (iii) 
whether granting the injunction is in the public interest; and (iv) whether the bal- 
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ance of hardships tips in the plaintiffs favor); see also Mueller v. Wolfinger, 68 F. 
Supp. 485, 488 (D. Ohio 1946) (applying the factors under predecessor to Section 
283). Before the creation of the Federal Circuit, regional circuits applied these prin- 
ciples, and occasionally denied permanent injunctive relief to patent owners based 
on their application of traditional equitable principles. See, e.g., Foster v. Am. Mach. 
& Foundry Co., 492 F.2d 1317, 1324 (2d Cir. 1974); Vitamin Technologists, Inc. v. 
Wise. Alumni Res. Found., 146 F.2d 941, 956 (9th Cir. 1945); City of Milwaukee v. 
Activated Sludge, Inc., 69 F.2d 577, 593 (7th Cir. 1934). 

Unfortunately, the Court of Appeals for the Federal Circuit has effectively read 
the terms “may” and “in accordance with principles of equity” out of the statute. 
In no case in the last twenty years has the Federal Circuit permitted a district court 
to apply its equitable powers to refuse a permanent injunction after a finding of in- 
fringement.! Indeed, the court’s grant of permanent injunctive relief is so automatic 
that it rarely even recites the equitable factors any longer, relying instead on an 
all-but-conclusive presumption that injunctive relief is appropriate. In this case, for 
example, the Federal Circuit made it clear that a district court had the power to 
deny injunctive relief only in exceptional circumstances. MercExchange, LLC v. 
eBay, Inc., 401 F.3d 1323, 1339 (Fed. Cir. 2005). Further, the only exceptional cir- 
cumstance the court identified was one involving imminent danger to public health, 
in which case the court suggested it might be appropriate to consider the public in- 
terest in access to the invention. While the Supreme Court is considering that case 
at this writing, there is no guarantee they will interpret the statute as it was actu- 
ally written rather than as the Federal Circuit has done. 

Holdups occur on a regular basis under the Federal Circuit’s mandatory-inj unc- 
tion standard. Patentees can obtain revenue in excess of the value of their tech- 
nology by threatening to enjoin products that are predominantly noninfringing and 
in which the defendant has already made significant irreversible investments. In 
numerous cases, the parties settle for an amount of money that significantly exceeds 
what the plaintiff could have made in damages and ongoing royalties had they won. 
In these cases it is not the value of the patent but the costs to the defendant of 
switching technologies midstream that are driving the price. For example, one pat- 
ent owner charges a 0.75% royalty for patents that don’t cover industry standards, 
and 3.5% for patents that do cover industry standards. Mark R. Patterson, Inven- 
tions, Industry Standards, and Intellectual Property, 17 Berkeley Tech. L.J. 1043, 
1059 n. 61 (2002). The patent owner can demand nearly five times as much money 
once the industry has made irreversible investments in a particular technology. 
Many other patent owners report settling their cases for dollar amounts signifi- 
cantly in excess of what they could have won in royalties. The windfalls to the pat- 
entee in these cases stem from the ability to threaten to shut down the defendant’s 
technology altogether. 

Holdup is of particular concern when the patent itself covers only a small piece 
of the product. A microprocessor may include 5,000 different inventions, some made 
by the manufacturer and some licensed from outside. If a microprocessor maker un- 
knowingly infringes a patent on one of those inventions, the patent owner can 
threaten to stop the sale of the entire microprocessor until the defendant can rede- 
sign its product and retool its plant to avoid infringement. Small wonder, then, that 
patentees regularly settle with companies in the information technology industries 
for far more money than their inventions are actually worth. Defendants are paying 
holdup money to avoid the threat of injunctive relief. That’s not a legitimate part 
of the value of a patent; it is a windfall to the patent owner that comes at the ex- 
pense not of unscrupulous copyists but of legitimate companies doing their own re- 
search and development. 

Explicit consideration of principles of equity would give the courts the tools they 
need to deal with this problem. Patent owners who do not manufacture the patented 
or any other competing good, and who seek only to license their invention at a rea- 
sonable royalty, should be entitled to injunctive relief only if they would be irrep- 
arably injured by the infringement. If the patentee has an adequate remedy at law, 
that fact properly weighs against granting injunctive relief. Those equitable prin- 
ciples would also permit courts to consider the balance of the hardships, so that the 
ordinary grant of injunctive relief can be avoided where it would have significant 
negative consequences and little affirmative purpose, as in the case of the 5,000- 
component invention. At a minimum, courts should delay the entry of injunctions 
pending appeal in order to give the defendant a chance to implement a design- 
around if in fact they can do so without infringing the patent. 

I should be clear that the application of equitable principles would not mean that 
injunctions are generally problematic. Injunctive relief is an important part of the 
patent law, and in most cases there will be no question as to the patentee’s entitle- 
ment to such relief. To begin, equity warrants an injunction absent extraordinary 
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circumstances if the patentee practices the patent in competition with the accused 
infringer. Even if the patentee doesn’t sell the patented product, if it sells a different 
product in the same market, equity should entitle it to an injunction to prevent an 
infringer from competing with the product it does sell. Similarly, if patentees assign 
or exclusively license the patent to someone who competes in the marketplace, they 
should also be entitled to injunctive relief under normal circumstances. And even 
if the patentee hasn’t done these things in the past, if it is actively engaged in re- 
search and development and preparing to do so in the future equity might well sup- 
port injunctive relief Patentees also ought to be entitled to an injunction in cases 
where the defendant copies the idea from the patentee, even if the patentee is not 
participating in the market and has no plans to do so. Infringers shouldn’t be able 
to copy an invention from the patentee, knowing that if they are caught they will 
still only have to pay a royalty. Even if none of these things are true, some injunc- 
tions won’t lead to a risk of holdup, and so even patentees who don’t meet any of 
the criteria listed above will often be entitled to an injunction. This is the virtue 
of equitable discretion — courts can grant injunctions when they are warranted, with- 
out being bound to grant them when they create more problems than they solve. 
The grant of discretion in the statute should be coupled with legislative history 
making it clear that injunctive relief is the normal remedy and will be available in 
the circumstances just described. Doing so will help to avoid the risk that other 
countries will seize upon our equitable doctrines to try to inappropriately limit pat- 
ent rights. 

Permitting stays will further help solve the problem of holdup by threat of injunc- 
tive relief Confirming the eq^uitable power of courts to stay injunctions is a good 
idea. It will give companies time to retool their factories to avoid infringement. At 
the same time, the irreparable harm limitation ensures that patent owners that ac- 
tually need injunctive relief, like pharmaceutical companies litigating against 
generics, will be entitled to get it. 


VENUE 

Summary: Some limitation on venue in patent cases is desirable. 

Patent cases, unlike general federal civil cases, can today be brought anywhere 
a patented product is sold or used. In practice, this means that they can be brought 
in any district in the country. Patent plaintiffs (and declaratory judgment plaintiffs 
too) engage in forum-shopping, seeking a location perceived as most favorable to 
their side. 

There is no reason the law should permit such forum shopping. A rule that al- 
lowed the plaintiff to sue in either its home forum or the defendant’s home forum 
would give ample consideration to the plaintiffs interest in convenient adjudication 
while reducing the worst abuses. Such a rule wouldn’t solve the forum-shopping 
problem entirely — one can imagine patent litigation companies setting up shop in 
a favored jurisdiction in order to take advantage of that forum — but it will help. 

1 The Federal Circuit occasionally affirms a refusal to grant preliminary injunc- 
tions, see Hybritech Inc. v. Abbott Laboratories, 849 F.2d 1446, 1458 (Fed. Cir. 
1988), or to enter injunctions when the patentee has failed in some other aspect of 
proof, see Odetics, Inc. v. Storage Tech. Corp., 185 F.3d 1259, 1273 (Fed. Cir. 1999) 
(patentee committed laches, and could not enjoin products produced during the pe- 
riod of its laches). But not since the 1984 decision in Roche Products Inc. v. Bolar 
Pharmaceuticals Co., 733 F.2d 858, 866 (Fed. Cir. 1984), has it refused to enter a 
permanent injunction because of considerations of equity. 
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AHACHMENT 1 

Ten Things to Do About Patent Holdup of Standards 
(and One Not [Kmito) 

Mark Lemley 

Stanford Law School 

Introduction 

Congress, the courts, scholars, and the press have focused more and more attention on what is 
shaping up to be the centr al public polic)^ pi'obleni in intellectual pi'opert)^ law today: the problem 
of holdup by patent owners, particularly but not exclusively in the context of standard setting. I 
will suggest ten things we might do to deal with this problem, and at least one thing we probably 
ought not to do. 

The Problem 

Why is holdup a problem today? The patent system is designed for an era in whicli a patent 
covered a machine, and a machine was a fairly basic thing. As Rob Merges puts it, “A hundred 
years ago, if you put tecluiology in a bag and shook it, it would make some noise. The kinds of 
things we thought of when we thought about the patent system had a fairly uniform character. 

That uniform character is gone. We now have a patent system that, while unitary in nature, has to 
accommodate pharmaceuticals and biotecluiology, DNA products, mechanical devices, medical 
devices, computer software, computer hardware, and the Internet. What works well in some of 
those industries doesn't work well in others. - 

In particular, the one central fact about the information technology sector, especially about the 
Internet, semiconductors, telecommunications, computer hardware, and computer software, is the 
multiplicity of patents people have to deal with[KD 2 j. This is not something you run into if you're a 
phamiaceutical compciny. It's not quite one patent, one drug— there have been efforts to tiy to 
reach out and get multiple patents on the same drug— but it's prett}^ close. By contrast, in the 
information technology industries there are multiple patents - sometimes hundreds or even 
thousands -- on each new producT. 

We have over 1.3 million patents in force right now in the United States, and that doesn't count the 
more than 50% that are dropped for failure to pay maintenance fees at some time in their lives.^ 
Those are just the ones that people are willing to continue paying money to hold onto because they 


' Robert P. Merges, "As Mam as Six Impossible Paleiils before Breakfast: Properlv Rights for Business 
Coneepts and Patent System Reform/’ Berkeley Technology Lenv Journal, 14 (Spring 1999) :2. 

" For more detailed discussion, sec Dan L. Burk and Mark A. Lemley, “Policy Levers in Patent Law,” 89 

Virginia Law RcvieM> 89 (2003): 1575. 

’ Patents before 1995 were in force for 17 years, so all patents since January' 1989 are potentially enforceable. 
There are approximately 2,185,()()() such utility patents (utility patent number 4, 800, ()()() issued in Januan^ 

1 989, and patent number 6,985,000 recently issued). About 40% of those patents have lapsed for failure to 
pay inaintenance fees, according to the best weighted average estimate. Mark A. Lemley, “Rational 
Ignorance at the Patent Office,” Norlhweslern UniversUy Law Review 95 (2001) 1495, 1504 Ibl. 3; Kimberly 
A. Moore, "Worthless Patents" George Mason Law & Economics Research Paper No. 04-29 (July- 2004), 
httn://iiaiiers.ssrD.com/s(>13/naners.cfm?ahstract id=566941 . 
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think they might turn out to be useful. Not all of those patents are in the TT space, but a significant 
percentage of them are. Hundreds of thousands of patents cover semiconductor inventions, 
software inventions, telecommunications inventions, or Internet inventions. 

Because of the nature of tliose technologies and tlie ways in whicli they interact, it's almost always 
the case that a product in the IT field combines a number of different amiponents and therefore 
combines a number of different patents. Therein lies the basic problem. In the pharmaceutical 
industry or the medical deHce field or the traditional mechanical field, you might have a patent on 
your invention or maybe you have had to combine a couple of different patents. In IT, you 
regulai'ly have to combine 50, 100, even 1,000, or— as Intel lawyers, tliemselves, say with respect to 
their own core microprocessor— 10,000 different patent rights together into one product. You've 
got to clecU' cdl those rights or do sometliing about them in order to get your product to market. 

Can we solve tliis problem by getting rid of the patents? I tliink tlie answer is no, and in miy event 
I'm not sure that we want to. It seems to me quite reasonable to conclude that there are a number 
of significant inventions in the IT space that deserve patent protection. There are also a bunch of 
bad patents out there. But even if we were really good at weeding out all the bad patents, that 
wouldn't solve the component problem. There would still be a bunch of real patents out there that 
would have to be dealt with, furthermore, 1 think we're not going to turn out to be particularly 
good at weeding out the bad patents early enough to make a diffei'ence, at least not in a cost 
effective way. We're not going to get the patent office to spend enough time and enough money 
evaluating all of these patents before it knows which ones are really important, so we can't count 
on them to weed them out.^ That means that we're going to have a buncli of patents, some good 
and some bad, covering any technology in the IT space. 

That creates a problem, because various features of the patent system facilitate holdup. Specifically, 
the system facilitates tlie ability of patent owners in these component teclinology industries like IT 
to capture not just the value of the inventive contribution that they've made, something they ought 
to be entitled to, but also to capture or lay claim to some greater amount of money, some greater 
share of the product, than their inventive component is worth. 

What are those features? Insufficient discounting in damages is one. If a patent suit goes to court, 
the plaintiff takes tlie patent to the jury and takes the Intel microprocessor to the jur)' and says, 
"You know, tliey nicike billions of dollcU's on this miaoprocessor. I've got a circuit that's used in 
this microprocessor and all I want is one percent. How can that be unreasonable to ask?" One 
percent is indeed reasonable in a lot of circumstances. It may not be reasonable, though, if there 
really are 10,000 different inventions bundled together in the microprocessor that Intel sells, 
because if Intel has to pay one percent ten thousand times, it is not likely to make a profit on its 
microprocessor. 

Time and time again, we've seen this sort of royalty staking problem arise.^ One great example is 
3C Telecom in Europe. The standard-setting organization put out a call for essential patents. They 
said, "Tell us what patents we must license in order to make the 3G wireless protocol work. Tell us 
what you're willing to license those patents for." When you added up just the people who 


^ Lemley, "Rational Ignorance at the Patent Office'’. 

For a detailed diseussion with examples, see Mark A. Lemley and Carl Shapiro, "Royalty Stacking” 
(working paper, 2006). 
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affirmatively responded and put their patents in, the royalt)' rate turned out to be 130%.'^ This is 
not a formula for a successful product. 

PeU't of the problem is that tlie law doesn't adequately take account of the fact that there are otlier 
inventions out tliere. It doesn't show up in court, or, at least, it doesn't show up in court in a useful 
way. Nobody wants to hy a bundi of collateicd. patent suits. Intel has no motivation to say, "Hey, 
there arc other patents out there that I might be infringing or might have licensed and you ought to 
take those into account." They are patents it doesn't want to bring up. The patentee obviously 
doesn't want to bring it up. The judge doesn't want to hear it. She's already had to deal with a 
complex patent case. So we get royalty rates in court and, therefore, royalty rates in license deals 
that are substantially greater than the actual inventive contribution of the particular patent.^ 
Further, patentees are not limited to their actued damages or to a reasonable royalty if they can 
prove that the defendant is a willful infringer. If they do, they can get three times actual damages. 
That is a perfectly reasonable rule in the abstract until we realize that 92% of all patent suits 
involve claims of willful infringement.® This is because the legal rules we've created in the United 
States to define a willful infringer don't require you to have any state of mind whatsoever at the 
time you adopt your product. Indeed, most of the people accused of willful infringement had 
never heard of the patentee or the patent at the time that they adopted their product.^ 

Even more significant, the threat of injunctive relief allows a patent owner to capture a 
substantially greater chunk of a component invention in a settlement than it otherwise could have, 
because if the patent is found valid and infringed the injunction is generally going to be effective 
immediately. If all a patent owner got was an injunction that said, "Next time Intel manufactures a 
chip, it's got to take this circuit out," the injunction wouldn't have any holdup effect. But, in fact, it 
can get an injunction that says, "Intel, because it included this circuit in its microprocessor, has to 
stop selling that microprocessor right now. Only after it builds a new $4 billion facility and two 
years later comes out with a new line of cliips, can it start selling agedn." The negotiation value 
associated with that threat of injunctive relief is quite substantial. It regularly leads patent 
defendants to settle their cases by paying more money than they would have to pay in damages 
and a going forward royalty had they lost the case in the first place. The only explanation for this is 
that they arc paying to avoid not the threat that they will have to design around the invention, but 
the threat that the integrated product (including the unpatented components) will be enjoined. 

What unifies cill of these holdup problems is tire presence of irreversible inveshnents by defendcuits 
in the industtyc If Intel builds a $4 billion semiconductor fabrication plant, designs a line of 
products, builds a system architecture, and opens it so that other companies can make compatible 
products, Intel can't get that investment back. Even if Intel could quite easily have avoided 
infringing the patent if it was aware[03] of the patent before it made the decision to clioose this 
technology rather than a different technology, it still faces an injunction that will render this 
irreversible investment worthless. When defendants ai’e taken by surprise, when they are unaware 
of the existence of a patent until after they have made these investments, it is hardly surprising that 

^ Michael R. Franzinger, “Latent Dangers in a Patent Pool: The European Commission’s Approval of the 3G 
Wireless Technolog>’ Licensing Agreements." California I.aw Review 91 (2003): 1693, 

For more detail on this point, see Lemley and Shapiro, “Royalty Stacking." 

® Kimberly A. Moore. “Empirical Statistics on Willful Patent Infringement," i<'ederal Circ-idt Bar Jonnml 14 
(2004): 227. 

^ Mark A, Lcmlc}- and Ragesh K, Tangri, “Ending Patent Law’s Willfulness Game," Berkeley Technology! 
Law Journal 18 (2003): 1085. 
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they will be willing to pay more. These irreversible investments drive the licensing settlement 
value to a percentage thab s much greater than it would be in a system in which we calculated the 
value that the inventor had actually contributed to tlie product. 

Standard setting makes the problem worse because it is all about the a'eation of irreversible 
investments. Standard setting, edmost by definiticjn, involves a group of people agreeing that they 
will invest in a particular technology and forego investment in another technology. They may not 
affirmatively agree to sell only standardized products, but as a practical matter, they put their 
money where their mouth is. As a result, if a patent owner shows up in the standard setting 
process after tlie irreversible investment is made, you've now got to take all the problenis I just 
talked about and multiply them by all the investments made by everyone in the industry, not just 
one particular manufacturer. Now everybody is involved. Tliey've all made irreversible 
investments. The risk is, therefore, that in the standard setting context patent owners can demand 
sums of money that are far out of proportion to the actued inventive conhibution that they've 
made. 

Not surprisingly, patent owners do exactly that. There is a whole cottage industry associated with 
suing people in the IT space for patent infringement in circumstances in wliicli you can demand a 
share of the profits significantly in excess of your inventive contribution. It is the business model of 
the new millennium. Engaging in holdup doesn't make these patent owners evil, necessarily. It 
makes them capitalists. We've designed a legal system that gives them this opportunity. They are 
entrepreneurs, if you will, but they're entrepreneurs taking advantage of a system which is 
screwed up in the first place. 

Solutions 

In the balance of this article, T consider how we might fix the system. T think we must get at the 
problem of patent holdup, not by identifying a particular person as a patent troll and saying, 
"You're a bad guy and so we're going to punish you," but by getting at the root causes of holdup. 
Our goal should be to create a world in which patent owners can get paid for the technology they 
contribute, but in which what they get paid bears some reasonable resemblance to what they 
actually contributed. 

So here are ten things we might do. Not surprisingly, none of these have been developed in detciil. 
|SH4|Somc of them may be half baked. They might even all be half baked. They are, if I've 
calculated it correctly, listed in inoreasing order of controversy. They are divided into two sections. 
The first five are things that private organizations, in particular standard setting organizations 
(SSOs), can do. The last five are things the law can do. 

Things SSOs Can Do 

What might standard setting organizations do, assuming for a moment that tlie law pemiits them 
to? I defer uiilil a later section the question of whether these ideas raise antitrust concerns. . 


1. RAND Licensing 

Most obviously, SSOs can, and many do, impose an obligation to license patents to members on 
reasonable and nondiscriminatoty' terms (RAND). 
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SSOs could impose a royalty free licensing obligation under which members must give up their 
patents. Some organizations do. I'm actually not a fan of this. 1 think there are limited 
circumstances in which royalty free is appropriate, specifically where a software consortium is 
working in open source, because there may really be no other way to avoid patents covering open 
source software. But by and large, if what you're trying to say as a standard setting organization is, 
"We don't wemt to pay inventors cuiything for their tedmology," I think you're going t(X) fcU'. 
Denying all compensation is not fair to the extent you are coercing member inventors into it. 

Worse, once they learn of the policy', people who actually have useful innovative technologies 
aren't going to join such organizations. Beyond that, there are antitrust worries about whether a 
group of competitors can really compel people to forego all royalties for tlieir licensing. But I think 
it is legal to get members to agree in advance of knowing what the standard is going to be, and 
therefore who owns it, that whoever dex^s own it will license on reasonable and nondisaiminatory 
terms. Not only is it legal, it's a good idea. Some standard setting organizations, the majority in the 
study that I did in 2002, actually do this. Some, but not cill. Some believe it's enough to have 
disclosure. I think thaf s a mistake. 

If an SSO has a policy that rec]uires members to disclose their IF rights but imposes no commitment 
to license, nor makes any indication of what the royalty will be when someone does license, its 
members may learn things they didn't really want to know. Let's suppose the disclosure obligation 
works. People tell you about all their patents and, indeed, because there is no cost to doing so, they 
might even over-disclose. IBM comes in and says, "Well, here’s a couple hundred patents that 
might relate to this technology. I'm not going to tell you how much 1 might license them for. I'm 
not even going to tell you if I'm going to license them at all." Now, what do you do as a standard 
setting organization? You haven't solved the holdup problem unless you can get people to commit 
in advance that they will license their patents, that they're not going to use the threat of injunction 
later on to hold you up. Worse, you're now on notice of the existence of the patents, and so if you 
adopt tlie teclinology your members will be willful infringers. 

2. License Agreement 

Second, and directly related to number one, SSOs should bind members to follow the RAND 
policy. They can do this by making member duties clear, not just including an obligation 
somewhere in the by-laws and assuming members ought to be aware of it. It should be crystal 
clear to members that when they join the organization, when they sign the certification tliat they 
are willing to license their patents on reasonable and nondiscriminatoiy' terms, they have actucdly 
entered into a license agreement, not merely made a vague promise to negotiate a deal sometime 
later. If members bind themselves to a license for essential SSO patents, the only question that 
remains arc the precise terms of that license, such as what the royalty percentage is going to be. 
That's important because it takes off the table the threat of injunctive action. Now we've got a deal, 
and if the parties cannot come to agreement the only question for a court to decide is: Was there a 
breach of the contract and what is the damage for breacli of contract? The patentee has foregone 
the opportunity to sue for patent infringement and to seek injunctive relief and treble damages. 

3. Ex Ante RAND 
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A license precommitment gets us only part way to avoiding holdup, because we still don't know 
what the royalty rate will be. If the number turns out to be a 25% share of running royalties, 
licensees aren’t going to be vciy happy. So the tliird solution is to require patentees to specify tlic 
content of their RAND licenses ex cuite. We want members to know what they are getting into in cLS 
mucli detail as possible. Standard setting organizations hate this because they are lai’gely 
composed of technologists who just want to get on with tlie business of dioosing a tedmical 
standard and don't want to be bothered with all this pesky stuff about how much it's going to cost 
in the long run. But their employers are going to be bothered, and they are much better off being 
bothered ex ante rather than ex post. SSOs need to find out what the true cost of a standard is 
before they adopt it, not after the fact.^^ 

At a minimum, even if SSOs cue not willing to go through the license negotiations that would be 
required in every case, at a minimum they need to set up an internal arbitration or discussion 
procedure so the group members can figure out the cost of edternative standards without ha\ang to 
go to court while there are still competitive alternatives. Then if the price turns out to be too high, 
the standards organization can still decide it is going to adopt one of those alternatives, rather than 
making irreversible investments in a particular standard without knowing how much it will 
ultimately cost. 

4. Penalty Defaults 

Fourth, standard setting organizations might want to consider imposing penalty defaults. These 
arc default rules that effectively force disclosure of nonstandard terms by setting a harsh term in 
the absence of disclosure. imagine a standard setting organization by-law that said, "The 
maximum license fee on any patent is $1,000 unless the patentee identifies the patent and the rate 
they propose to charge." If a patentee is not willing to come out and say, "You know what? I really 
care about this patent and I'm going to insist on a 2% royalty," then it gets the small default fee. 

For many patentees, that's probably okay. But if some patentees recdly want to negotiate a higher 
rate, a penalty default will smoke them out and make them tell the organization what it's going to 
cost before the SSO chooses the standard. 

Penalty defaults may also solve the problems inherent in SSO patent disclosure rules. Disclosure 
rules are problematic because they generally don't require corporate representatives to search their 
patent files, and rarely make it clear whether only essential patents arc covered, much less what 
makes a patent essentied or important. With a RAND rule a)upled with a penalty default, an SSO 
doesn't need a separate disclosure obligation. Disclosure will occur naturally for any patent that is 
likely to matter. 

5. Dealing with Aggregation 

The final problem standard setting organizations can tackle is that of royalty stacking. Even if an 
SSO has managed to figure out how much it's really going to cost to license any given patent, it 


Wliile ignoring tlie problem will sometimes make it go away, because not all patentees will enforce their 
patents, Mark Rysman and Tim Simcoe have shown that patents disclosed to SSOs are 1 3 times more likely 
to be litigated than ordinary patents. Mark Rysman and Tim Simcoe, "Patents and the Performance of 
Voluntaty' Standard Setting Organizations," NET Institute Working Paper No. 05-21 (October 2005), 
http://pa|)crs.ssrn.com/sol3/papcrs.cfm?abstract_id=851245. 

For a discussion of penalty defaults in contract law more generally, see Ian Ayres and Robert Gertner, 
“Filling Gaps in Incomplete Contracts: An Economic Thcoty of Default Rules," Yale Law Journal 99 (1989): 
87,91. 
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must deal with the multiplicit)' of patents. Simply adding up the proposed royalty rates won't do, 
as the 3G wireless example suggests. The problem is one economists call "double 
marginalization."^^ They show tliat if two parties hold monopolies on products, eacli of which 
must be aggregated into a single whole, we cannot rely on market pressure to produce an efficient 
total price. Rather, unless they can coordinate their pricing, each seller will cliarge its o^vn 
supracompetitive price, cuid the resulting integrated product price will be inefficiently liigh. If, as 
commonly occurs in SSOs, there are not two patent owners but ten or twenty or ninety, the 
problem is correspondingly worse. 

Here I make my most conhoversial suggestion for standard setting organizations. 1 believe SSOs 
should be able to deal with the double-marginalization problem by establishing what we might call 
a step-down royalty rate procedure that tcikes account of tlie prior disclosure of essentied. patents. 
Imagine a rule that said, "We're going to cap the first person who shows up with an essential 
patent at 5%, cuid the second person who shows up at 3%, mid the tliird person who shows up at 
2%." For subsequent patents, the royalty rate wouldn't go to zero, but would come down to half a 
percent or a quarter of a percent. What are the incentives? Well, the patent owners now have an 
incentive to bring their patents in. The SSO has indeed encouraged disclosure of important patents, 
and members and users of the standard can get a sense of how mucli the standard will ultimately 
cost. Best of all, you avoid the 130% royalty on the 3G telecom patents, solving the double 
marginalization problem by giving the SSO the effective power to coordinate pricing in order to 
avoid the holdup problem. When a standard attracts many people who want to assert patents, the 
value of each additional patent will be discounted by the fact that there are a whole bunch of other 
claimants here. This is as it should be. How much any one patent owner can claim should be a 
funciion of how many other patentees the SSO must also satisfy. 

While a step-down royalty rate would be a logical way of both encouraging disclosure and 
resolving the double-mai'ginalization problem, it raises mititrust red flags because it involves 
buyers in the technology market collectively setting a maximum price they will pay for IP rights. 
The concept of the step-down royalty is a good one as an economic matter, but antitrust is right to 
worry that SSOs who see their members as mostly buyers rather than sellers of IP rights will set a 
total royalty rate that is artificially low. Therefore, organizations may not want to adopt such a 
proposal without some reassurance from the antitrust agencies that doing so is legal. 

Jltings the Law Can Do 

6. Antitrust Law Help for Standards Setting Organizations 

The first thing the law can do flows from our discussions of SSO behavior. Antitrust law ought to 
get out of the way of a number of mechanisms I discussed in the last section that permit standard 
setting organizations to find out the true cost of a standard and to encourage licensing negotiations 
over essential patents. Specifically, the law ought to permit standard setting organization members 
the latitude to discuss royalty rates collectively before the standard is set. They should even allow 
SSOs to impose a step down royalty scheme, so long as there is not a hard cap of the sort that says 
"We won't pay more tlian X regardless of how many people are out there." Now, antitrust law is 
justifiably nervous about people in an industry getting together to talk about price. But we're going 
to have to have these conversations individually or collectively anyway. I think it is feU better that 


' Carl Shapiro, ''Navigating the Patent Thicket: Cross Licenses, Patent Pools, and Standard Setting.'’ 
NBER/lnnovalion Policy and the Economy l,no. 1 (April 2001): 119-150, 
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wc have these conver sations ex ante, befoi'e the gi'oup adopts the standard. The only way to 
plausibly accomplish this is to do it within the context of the standard setting organization. 

Tliis doesn't mean antitrust should impose no limits on sucli negotiations. We don't want the 
standard setting organization acting as a monolithic block to tiy^ to artificially drive down the price 
that patent owners cmi clicuge. One solution is to say that stcuidcud setting organizations can 
impose such restrictions only with respect to other member's of the group. SSOs shouldn't be able 
to negotiate collectively with respect to outsiders because then they really are going to have a 
concrete set of interests: they know they r'eprcsent only defendants and that the outsider is a 
potential plaintiff. Further, I think such negotiations should only be pemiitted ex ante, before we 
know what the standard is, and therefore before we know for sure who is going to actually be the 
owner and who is going to be the licensee. Both of those things reduce the risk of buyers' CcU'tel 
behavior— SSO decisions that artificially diminish the royalty charged. 1 note in this respect that 
PeU'a. 225 of the EU licensing guidelines, I tliink quite wisely, affirmatively permits the negotiation 
of royalty rates in standard setting organizations before the standard is set.^^ 

7. Limiting Willfulness 

The remaining four solutions are not specific to SSOs, but involve refomi of the patent law. All of 
the things Tve talked about so far will help, but they will work only for the subset of patent holdup 
problems that affect group-adopted industry standar ds, and only for the subset of people who 
belong to standard setting organizations already. They will not deal with problems aeated by the 
outsider', the person who decides to sit and wait and then bi'ing his patents to bear. Solutions 7 
through 10 are directed at these problems. 

My seventh suggestion is to make it harder to claim willfulness in patent law. We all have an 
intuitive understanding as lay people of what it means to act willfully: to do something 
intentioncilly, knowing the consequences. Patent law's legal standcU'd for willfulness bears no 
resemblance to that lay understanding of the term willful We should change the law so it does bear 
such a resemblance. We could lii'nit willfulness to cases in which a defendant actually copied fior'n 
the inventor, or at least cases in which the defendant knew of the existence of the patents when it 
adopted a technology. Right now, willfulness is mostly used in circumstances where the 
technology has been in existence for four or five years and the patent owner sends a letter saying, 
"Well, I found that you infringe my patent."^^ Suddenly a company that independently developed 
the tecl'mology becoi'nes a willful infringer. 

Alternatively, we could do what HR 2795, the Patent Reform Bill, currently pending in the House, 
does. It keeps a broad definition of willfulness but makes it much harder to prove in court. It 
would prevent people from even alleging willfulness until they’ve actually demonstrated 
infringement at trial, and would therefore change the dynamics of the settlements in the shadow of 
willfulness a little bit. At a minimum, in tlie context of standard setting organizations, we could 
take a page from a proposal that Representative Zoe Lofgren has circulated, though 1 don't know 
that she has specifically endorsed it. This proposal would prohibit a finding of willfulness on the 


European Union. ’‘Licensing Guidelines” 1 225. 

Lemley and Tangri, “Ending Patent Law's Willfirllness Game,” 1 116-21. 

^ Moore found that virtrrally all patent owners claim willful infringement, er\ en though in many — perhaps 
most — cases, there is no claim that the defendant actirally copied the technology' from the plaintiff. Moore, 
“Ertrpirical Slalislics on Willful Patent Irrfringemerit.” 7. 
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part of standard setting organization members unless they receive notice of the patent prior to the 
adoption of the standard. If members weren't aware of the patent, if they made an investment 
decision not having any idea the patent is out there, it's hard to call them willful. It doesn't mean 
they aren't infringers if they use the standard. It dex^sn't mean they won't be liable for dcuiiages, 
but they wouldn't have acted willfully in adopting a standard so long as they tried to find out 
whether anyone had patents covering the standard. This too would encourage disclosure of 
essential patents, since patent owners who wanted to enforce their rights would want to preserve 
their ability to seek treble damages. 

8. Reasonable Royalty Rates and Damages Calculations 

My eighth suggestion is that we fix the problem of definitions and proof in reasonable royalties 
and dcuiiages calculation. CcU'l Shapiro and I are studying tlie damages rules in royedty stacking 
cases right now.^® For a variety of reasons the royalty rates that courts actually award are pretty 
high. They're actually surprisingly high, I guess, to most people in the IT industry. The average 
royalty rate on a single patent granted in court is around 13%. It varies a little bit by industry, but 
not as much as you might expect. In the IT industty, it gets down to 7%, but that's still much 
greater than what anyone who negotiates patent licenses in the IT industry thinks of as the 
benchmark. Furthermore, damage royalties drop a little bit for component inventions, but again 
not much. If the patent is one of several components that have to be aggregated together, the court- 
ordcred royalty drops about 30%. This is less than wc would expect it to drop if there were only 
two components in each component industr}^ technology. 

In short, the data suggest that courts don't calculate damages taking full account of the 
contributions that other people besides the patent owner have made to a defendant's product. But 
we could. HR 2795 once again takes steps in tliis direction, requiring that a patent owner seeking 
damages based on the sale of a multi-component invention demonstrate that the royalty be 
attributable to tlie patentee's inventive contribution, as distinguished from all the other aspects of 
the product that is being sold. That would help to get rid of some of the holdup problem by 
reducing patent royalty rates in litigation, and therefore in licensing, to something approximating 
what it is that the patentee actually contributes. 

9. Limit Abuse of the Continuation Practice 

My ninth suggestion is to limit abuse of the continuation practice in the US patent system. It is one 
of the oddities of the US patent system, to cm outsider, tliat it is impossible for the US Patent &z 
Trademark Office ever to finally reject a patent application. Patent applicants whose claims arc 
rejected can come back to the PTO an unlimited number of times and try again, saying, "You know 
what? 1 didn't like the results 1 got. I'm going to try again." Even if you persuade the PTO to give 
you a patent, you can come back and try again. Applicants can and do pull tlieir allowed patent 
claims and say, "1 must not have asked for enough. I'm going to go back and ask for a bit more." 
Now, I wouldn't have thought, frankly, that restricting this practice was one of the more 
controversial proposals. There seem to be few good justifications for continuation practice. But 
there are a lot of people in the patent bar deeply a)mmitted to it.. Some patent owners are 
committed because they get to use continuations to game the system. They can wait and see what 
the industiy is going to do, wait and see what standards get adopted by SSOs, and then redraft 


Lemley and Shapiro, ''Royalty Stacking". 

' ^ For a detailed discussion of abuse of continuations and how to solve it sec Mark A. Lemley and BCimbcrly 
A. Moore. "Ending Abuse ofPalenl CoiUinualions'." Boston University Lenv Review 82 (2004): 77. 
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their patent daiins around those standards. This is a particular problem in the industries Tin 
talking about, because technology changes rapidly and unsarupulous patentees can use 
continuation practice to draft patent claims to cover things they hadn't themselves thought of. 

Different patnet owners may support continuations for other reasons, for instance because they are 
wonied about shifts in technology. In tlie pharmaceuticed industiy, there's really no aist to using 
continuations, since the drug is not going to be out of FDA approval for ten years anyway. But, 
even if there are reasons to retain them in some circumstances, limiting or eliminating abuse of 
continuations would help solve the holdup problem. 

The initial draft of HR 2795 would have expressly granted the PTO the power to limit continuation 
practice. While that provision is no longer in the current bill, tlie PTO itself has issued a Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking that would limit applicants to one continuation as a matter of right, and 
permit further continuations only if the applicant could show a special need.^'J Wliile tlris new rule 
won't eliminate abuse of continuations, if it is implemented it will be an important step towards 
curbing patent holdup. 

10. Redefining Injunctive Relief 

My final idea is the one that is widely considered the most radical one of all: 1 think we ought to 
take seriously what the patent statute actually says about injunctive relief. The patent statute says 
that courts "may" grant injunctions "in accordance with priirciples of equity on such circumstances 
as they deem reasonable."-' The Federal Circuit, by contrast, says that district courts shall grant 
injunctions regardless of the principles of equity with one possible exception, public hcalth-2ro5i — 
an exception that is probably not of interest to most of the folks in the IT industry. If you win a 
patent suit, you get an injunction. Period. That rule is quite clear, and it quite clearly contravenes 
the statute. If we took the statute seriously, we would give district courts the power to consider the 
consequences to the public interest. Courts could consider the balance of the hardslrips, whether 
the patentee really needed injunctive relief or whether they were merely using it to try to negotiate 
a more attractive settlement because of the threat that their patent posed to the irreversible 
investments that the defendant had made. Doing so would be the most powerful way to prevent 
patent holdup. We would once again realign the incentives. Applying equitable principles 
wouldn't get rid of patent injunctions. My guess is 95% of infringement findings would still result 
in injunctive relief. But courts would be empowered in cases of holdup to remove the threat that 
induces defendants to settle for royalties feU' in excess of the patentee’s actued arntribution. The 
Supreme Court has granted certiorari in eBay v. A4en:Exchanger-^ and it remains to be seen whether 
the Court restores that power to district courts. 

Antitrust Law Can't Solve the Holdup Problem 

Note what's not oir this list: antitrust law. I've made ten more or less radical proposals for doing 
something about patent holdup, and not one of them mentions antitrust, except to say antitrust 
should get out of the way of standard setting organizations. That’s not an accident. I think antitrust 


US Department of Commerce, Patent and Trademarl^ Office, ‘"Changes to Practice for Continuing 
Applications, Requests for Continued Examination Practice, and Applications Containing Patentably 
Indistinct Claims," 71 Federal Register 1\ (Jan. 5, 2()06):48. 

Patents^ U.S. Code 35 § 2S3. 

eBay, Inc. v. MercExchange LLC, 401 F.3d 1323, 1339 (Fed. Cir. 2005). 

126 S. Cl. 733 (2005). 
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law serves a valuable purpose, but it's a backstop. Tn this particular circumstance, it's a backstop 
that is going to apply only if private efforts in standard setting organizations and intellectual 
property law have already failed us. Even then, it is not clear tliat antitrust is up to the task of 
policing patent holdup. Courts may be reluctant to second-guess what they see as tire judgment of 
patent law to give certain rights to patent owners. Certainly some courts have shown undue 
deference to patents even in circumstcuices that more clearly violate the antitrust laws.-^ Further, 
proving an antitrust violation requires detailed evidence of both causation and intent,-^ something 
that may be difficult even when as a policy^ matter a patentee should not be permitted to extend its 
rights. We have yet to see a successful contested prosecution of standard setting abuse. We did see 
a consent dea'ee in the Dell case,-^ and we saw some temporary successes overturned at various 
places.-' Antitrust law can play a role here in extreme cases. But if we design the patent law and the 
SSO rules correctly, those cases shouldn't arise. 

Conclusion 

Patents provide needed incentives. But in certain circumstances, they can give a patentee too much 
power to restrict an integrated product on the basis of a patent covering a minor component of that 
product. That fact, coupled with unscrupulous behavior of some patentees, creates serious 
problems in the IT industry^ in general and SSOs in pcuticulcu'. Patent law should seek to realign 
incentives so that the value any given patentee can capture bears a reasonable relationship to the 
contribution their invention makes. Standards setting organizations should be diligent in finding 
out what patents exist and what it will cost to license them. And antitrust law should facilitate 
rather than interfere with tliis process. If we can accomplish this, we can ensure that patent law 
serves its proper role in encouraging rather than stifling innovation. 
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AHACHMENT 2 


Do Consumers Value 

Fuel Economy? 


By MinJJi : 'T-i 

Clcm.^ari i'nive.reiiy 


V¥N REFORI THS 2005 HURRICANE 
5c;uop sciir gasoihic prices to historicai 
highs, rising %«! prices were leading to 
calls ter a peiirical response for relief. 
Some foctiseci on augmenting supply, 
renewing rhe push to open the .Arctic 
Naticual Wildlife Refuge to criliing and 
to increase offshore drilling, Others focused on decreasing 
demand by raising fuel economy rci'iuircments .and cncour- 
agirig conservation. 

Enacted in 197.5, the '‘Energy Policy Conservation .Act" 
established Corporate Average fuel Economy (care) stan- 
dards for passenger cars and light trucks, with a stared objec- 
tive of doubling new car fuel economy Isy '1 98 5. In 1 986-87, 
average fleer fuel economy reached 25.9 miles pcrgallon. Since 
then, fuel ecoriorn}’ has slid back somewhat a? sport utility 
vehicles and l ight trucks, which are subject ro lower f uel econ- 
oniystandards,havebecornepopuIar,cc>nstitiitingmci'efhaji 
50 percent of new vehicle sales iit receiit years. Still, current 
aver, age fuel economy is only seven pcrccJitbciiTwthe 1 986-8? 
high, while vehicle weight ha.$ incrca.sed 24 percent, horse- 
power has increased 9.5 percent, and zei'o-io- '•Omph acceler- 
ation has imprcjved 29 percent. In other word,s, iodi^'’ss'erii- 
cle owners enioy more .size and perfoimancewhilesacrificing 
only a little in terms of fuel costs, 

CONSUMER CHOICES But dops the lack cf Ongoing impros’e- 
rnent in luel ecoromv mean consumeis do not v^iiie fuel 
sasmgsr Before tfie recent price increases. I analyzed model 
eai _'''3 1 \ ( i sa fjdcftrn neifconsuniersaccurate- 
\ \ 1 the suMi IS jt niij nrd 1 lel economy. In theory, 

new venicie buyers soouid be v-oiiing to pay for improve- 
1 rsm u ei. n i\ f r fleet » r cipatedsavirigsgh’-enthe 
br esc\i:''eni i tuiu fuel irii.esand'v'ehideniilesdnv- 
1 1 tri ti hr ' « llig so’inspnces.buyerexpec- 

L It ! ts s eul 1 hkely be relaris’ely stable, 
e hr i. eiml !ej i Ut, tLi would reflect fuel sas'ings 
1 1 1 1 Tf ifli 1 pr s 

‘ 11 n r h\ i us hrueoi'automobilesdependson 

n ii i I lit ii- (.Ic rasetheii'choiceofyehicle 
It 1 ill s St is.sucQascomfoit.sizc.safcty.and 
i r r r- c n ii v is oitcn. althoiign not always. 

4 IUl_ n, -t f 1. ! d c IC ur .£n-is Ci tdcnisoii 


ni^anvcly correlated v/ifh those other vehicle eharacrcristics. 
Thus, consumci's balance potenf.ai .s.wings in fuel costs from 
higher fuel effidercy against a preference for larger, safe:, or 
fasters'ehicles. As technological improvements overtime have 
ledtoimpros'emenrs in fuel economy with fewer ,sacriflce.s In 
size, safety, orperformance, consumer aversion to more fuel- 
efBcienc vehicles has declined. 

The price of an auiomobilc is a funevion of rhe vehicle’s 
combination ofaririliutcs. Stat.i.stieal analysi,s can be used to 
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'■ H til i.( ■'1 bol o I >i(.a T ’unhide atiributcio the total 
I )t i I r > I hi (. di 0 ' a’’ a.s > be used to estimate the 
\ I'l n I i. iik'itai'. ir a panicuiar attribute such 
i ci.>. )i II ( I It ,i ccorom 

i' -iiisvOii h •>a’'o.i' s’stti hidel JOautomobilcTTJod- 
.! iFt'ii ..IS ii ci'dt mUi.s ciidsaicsquanriticsformodcl 
vear A)oi sutnmobiles. In addition to nie! economy, seven 
1 tcii_. cJt ic'rtdfsnablcte'nc’eantibuteswerecoiisid- 
J p A j" pci^ji nd sjtctvvcomtbrt.rcliability.and 

^!tth 1 11 tthi_ vi.ikvu wrj'-i.lab'ilictiasa iuxui'y automo- 
oilc. Because snort uVinly vcnictcs. vans, and light trucks are 
5 'dd eitiri dcid 'an ns,ihc-.scvtbic!es¥/crcnot 

indudcci in t'C analysis. 

In addirion to dc':irah!e vehicle anributes, the negative 
inpacr of federal gas guzzler raxes was also taken into con- 
sideration. Tlie Hnei'gy Act of i established rhegas guzzler 
taxon the sale of new vehides tor which rke weighted as'eiuge 
fuel economywas less ihan ?2,f>rnpg. This rax ir!crea.sesasfuel 
econorny declines for every 1 miig decrease doivn to V2.5miles 
per gallon, starting at $1,000 and rising to S7>0CiCi.Alieisecon- 
stanv, vehicles subject, tc' the gas guzzler tax hh »u! J be expect- 
ed 1.0 .sell for less, as cor.sumors con,sidcrrhc added cost as part 



of tiic total cost of acquiring til v n k 
amountlhcy wouldbcwilling o )j\ i! i. 

The U-S. Environmental Pr< ttcli u , 
mated fuel economy for city m i u-^ t 1 1 c 
wcightcdavclagebascdo^£na^^Ul p 1 1 f 
w^'drivingand53pcrccnrcit\ Jrn 1 W h hi nj i li v 
in fuel eoonomy means in rerr «ot r ii ^ c'sh i it u ] 
ondiivingcondifionsasweilc-j''oidl\ h ml t.,c T n I s 
Department ofTransportaiicn pv.it n u i.. tiiiK li ii 
inilcagcof]45,OOOiriilcs.Adit sm li din n d 'Ull 
according to EPA e-stimates, t "0 i cni f ..dv i t v. i.m 
mil-eage and 78 per-cent of c.HL..lHt n 'i i )niki>;.i. ^ 
mpgincrcascinavcragctucfc^v niv nuit •>to i 1 Spv.i li 
improvement in average fucK '•ir'hi. uir n ibil s 

analyzed in chisstUvdy. Such an improver' enr woule ;icnei arc 
fuel cost savings of about $560 at the rher -prevailing fuel price 
of SI ..30 per gallon, in comparison, a I rnpg increase in aver- 

highway' mileage svoulc! produce a three percent average 
improvement in highw'ay ni iieageand generate fuel savings of 
$110 over the i45.(XX) mile lifespan of the automobile at fuel 
prices of $1.50 pv.'r gallon. A 1 mpg increase in average city 
mileage would be equivalent to a 6.4 percent average impi-ovc - 
ment, generating .$51 4 in fuel savings. 

Those caicalatiotts .suggest that at fuel prices of $1,50 per 
gallon, automobile buyers should be willing to pay no more 
than S560fbi'a I mpg improvement in average fuel economy. 
To the extent that fucu.i efuel savings are disco-unted, that is, not 
vTOith as much as die equiv'alent dollar amount of fuel savings 
roday, the expected vvillingnes.s to pay for a 1 !n|;g improve- 
ment would be less tlian $560. .So, do people actually pay what 
fuel economy imprevements aie tvor th i.n fuel .savings? 

Ill cfiiei' tc answer that question, I estimated two models: 
oricfocu.scil on average fuel economy and the other explicitly 
sepamted out the effect of changes in listed city and highwtiy 
fuel economy. Both miodels controlk’d for variation across 
automobiles intemis ofsize, pov/er, pcrfonnance, safety, C(.i!Ti- 
fort, reliability, haxury dassitlcafiun. and gas guzzler taxes. 
The results indicate that tor 2001 model year automobiles, 
consumers valued a 1 mpg improvement in listed city fuel 
economy at -$440, listed hig'hwiay fuel econotnv at $242, and 
as’erage fuel economy at .$6i3. in coiT;pari.son to me tiCtuai 
andiscountedfuelsavings ofearh of ho erip rveiic ic it 
appeal's that consumcis overestimate improvements, in mvli- 
wayandaveragefuelecor.omyvvhilecitv iie e j i n\ i i 
uedfairlvaccarafelyararelarivdyknv-^is u tmeba dri 
rbe prevxiiling fuel prices at the '.imc. 

!tispossibletharcoi].sumersdonc i rt irnte i n 
ofthe potential fuel savings associateawnrh improveinenrs in 
fuel economy. Most proponents of fuel econcrav improve- 
ments citefaelcost sasmigs. while most opponents rocus on 
.5afety-andfreedomofcno!ce'-.<:iie^ lon.i dt n-liuk lir'n^ 
mai^aU'alueoffueletonoms'mpm ecncir-- .\e 
economy increases. If .i'ltumobile ^ivini'is utn ip i cu, i'- 
in.gfudpriccs3tthcCiiicofliio rha . ou Js im. !i 
may no! have overpaid rcr impijwrun ad 'in/Hiv 
Regardless, they cenainly dij ro nra i| i hs . o ’ j. 
vailing price trends at tne nme. Note ihar at rodav.s tuel 
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01 .v'- i.iiKiiw L' '>( ' ’wiccwhatihcy wcrcm 2001 ,thc 
i.\ Vvtci \ i h forimprovcn-scntsmtuclccon- 

V "I'd hi. c\»- ',1 dS 111! (.h. Howmuch avcragcfucl ccon- 
ni u im i .b, - p.nds on tradeoffs with other desired 
hivii Pel 'aui't Cb. 

I !iiv at bh b|. ff dcrejil nurcba.se dedsiotis of 2001 model 
ca ' 1 kIcssu' j,C‘'C'rh?.rau'orrobi!econsufnersiiitheUnit- 
ej "ti p' do ti'T dis’egaru ruei economy or the potential sav- 
^.,^trnn! maf |'■lec'onanly.Tothccxtcntthatrhcv^TiabiLty 
in'ij 1 L. ! sh bine i_dbul'-j'ii.v._OOi,dctcnniningtheaau- 
i i I savi ti^ ..-p' ..I 'r im improvements in fud cconctny 
IS more dniicuitior consumers loJav. However, to the extent 
tlut fuel nnecs have been consistently higher since 2001. 
raronal automcmic buyers wovdo be expected to increase thdr 
purchases ot more fuel- ctncicnr vehicles, in feet, according to 
a recent Departmetn of Transportation rqiort. new car fuel 
economy for 2005 is 5 percent above the 2001 figure. Overall, 
fleet fuel economy tor 2005, including SliV'.s, t'ans, and light 
trucks, is about 3 percent higherthan in 2001 . 

Between 1 960 CJid 2001 , higlAvw rravei in tkeUnifed States 
grew about 3,'=! percent a year, a 1 39 percent ina'casc overall — 
an increase that: many ai:ti-ibute to l(.>w fuel prices. Improve- 
incnts in fuel ccemomy ofauioniobiies have nearly offsetthat 
increase in terms of overall fuel consumption. Yet, manycon- 
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tinuc to push for higher fud in ar ' id aiii. ! j 
gasolinetaxcs.BascdcnthcincK. wt i-rli, itri’cij i 
senger vchides constituted by SLi'/s v*ns jii u 1-, 

however, federal CAFEstandci'ds 11 1 Kiju u t n hii. 
manufactUTCT’s to produce moic tuvi a. I an ■■ si 

nificant po'Tion of the public wjmts. 

Mandatinghigherfaeleco!'un,\ ] ii rx cm i.l < s 
in the marketplace and, manv rr^uc coms i\ 's ii m 
reduced vchicicsafcty.il there ik e vti.inLilicii.sd‘ sj,i UsJ v i ii 
current levels of fuel coii*unijL on t’ '• nu n l Ldi.«.|iiird\ 
addressed by existing rcgulafu •'s jrJ ’•axs'- then I.? t'ui 
increasing the pnccof fuel v.-()ulu give consumcn. the incon 
five to improve fud economy and drive ics.s w.ii'c revaimng 
choice ofvehidcs in the mariarplacc. 

Consumers appearrC’ fully internalize the value ot fuel sav- 
ings associated w'lrh increases in fuel economy of coiiven- 
tiona! automohilesat low discount rates, making rational pur- 
chasing deci.sions in terms of fuel expenditures. Of course, 
other benefits such as reduced pollution, reduced global 
u'ai'iriing. oi' reduced energy dependency may also be associ- 
ated with improved fuel economy. While this I'cscarch cannot 
determine why people value fuel cat-noniy, it has nonetheless 
found that they do p<psitivcly value if: and pay foi' it via higher 
automobile prices. O 


What to Do about Bad Patents? 
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ONGRESS IS CURRENTLY CONSIDERING 
the most .significant reform cothepatent 
' system in nearly Haifa centiiiy. And no 
tvonder. Bad iiarents are rvei^TYhere: cov- 
ering obtiousiitvcntionslikc checroscless 
^ peanut butter ojid jell)’ sandwich, ridiculous 
ideas like a method of exercising a cat wdth 
a laser pointer, and impossible concepts like trat'eling faster 
than the Sjfeed ol light. More troLibling, countless patents 
that sc-ein reasonabit to a !,iy audience overreach in technical 
fields asblatarrivas that I'eanuthuirer sandwich overreach- 
e*: m afamiiKir one. 

VV liat to do ’’ 1 he obv'iou.s soniuon would oe to i:hrowmoney 
at ilit pi leu 'bera! 'ldi''iorai e ouices would make it 
j. ! riieP'tei tOtti c oncemoi. j •’tentexaminersand 
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and in that way weed out liad parents more effectively. 

Admirredit'. that would help. It: is shocking how little time 
parent exarniner.s.sneiidet'aluating the average patent: approx- 
imately 18 hours spread over a three-year period. That is just 
IS houi-s to read the otiginai application, gather information 
about related inventions, inteiacc with the inventor and his 
attorney, and ultimately e'^Iirate both the supposed inven- 
tion and its acccmpaimng leg.al docu.menration. Iroiiicaliy. 
the average .American will spend mure tiiut watckinc tele\'i- 
sionthisweekthaniheK^ua' vowmmeot iKi s n le i \ 
inganyofthepateotsthat madcteie'-osion possible. No \v-:iii- 
der more than rhree-tourf.ns oi ail patent applications 
ultimatelyresulciTisuccesofu'lv '’u^J p te ip 1 1 e ii ^er ir 
prise is that any bad parejits get .stopped. 

Despite its intuitive: appeal, nowever. the more money 
approach has an imporranl fl innct oi m' t* h*" uu , 
resoui'ceswouIdbew’a.sted.W'h'.-'T'-’i it'bii i t p a'^t- 'inph'' 
wegavetntbefir.stparagrapt Ye> tliHreT'^iil i ijiKn-^ni 
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for exceeding the .speed of light. 
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ularion rhar a ;j;ven 
vndusrry or invenrion 
would raice off. T'hose 
patents will never be 
licensed, never be . 5 - 

asscrtcJ in negotiation ' 

or litigation, and thus spending additional rcsourccstocxam- 
inc them would yield tew bendit.s. 

Some bad parents, however, arc more pernicious. They 
award legal rights chat are tar broaderthan what tbcirrdcvam 
inventors acrually invented, and they do so svith respect to 
technologies that turn out to be economically significant. 
Many Internet pacencs tall into this category. Rarelya month 
goes by that some unkno■w^1 patent holder doe.s not surface and 
claim to be the true iiu^eiitor of eBay or rhefirst to comeup u'idi 
now-farriiliai' concepts like hyperlinkirig and eHcommerce. (A 
particularly notorious example along these lines is the presi- 
otisly unknown technology firm Acacia, which as of this wTit- 
ing claims that its patent portfolio covers iusr. about every 
known technique for transmitting and receiving digital audio 
and video content.) 

\Vh i le some St id j Internet parents rna}’ be valid — someone 
didim'entthese things, afterail — rnoiccftc-n thepeoplcasscrt- 
ing the patents iiciually iin-entcd son:erhi.ng much more mod- 
est. Bur they persuaded the Patent Office to give them rights 
that are broader char; what the)' deserve, imposing an implic- 
it taxon consumers and thwaiTing truly iicnos’ative companies 
who do or woula oionetr those fields. 

Conipoiindinp the problem, palenriare extremely hard to 
overtu; n uecau.se courr.s require a defendant to provide “clear 
anc conviticiiig etideiice' to iiwahdate an issued patent. In 
essence, ccurr.s presume that tne Patent Office has already 
d's 'cagooii 'ooSv ccriingoutbadp-atenrs.Ciyenwhatwe 
Knowaberut patents in iorce today, that is almost certainfya bad 
.Ti'surnption. 

iDENTiFYiNG IMPORTANT PATENTS The problem, then, is 
ti j fi nl Tti I issues a large number of bad 
i \ I iih ! Ui'tl It! Patent OlHcc issues a small but 
111 i ! l! 1 noinicaUy significant bad patents 
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Framed this way, thcsolution nsttiraliy follows; The Patent 
Office .should focus it-s examination resources on important 
parents and pay little attention to the rest, But it is difficult for 
thcgovciTimcnt to know ah'xjj of time which patents arc like- 
ly to be important. 

'!'het'earerwf>gu.nips, however, that havebetter information 
abourrhelikelyteclinoiogictti and commercial value of Inven- 
tions; patent applicants and coinpetitors, The patent system 
airrencl)' does little to elide that information. Changing this is 
the key to reforming thesy.si:em. 

Our proposal therefore comes in three specific parts. 
First, wc would weaken the presumption of validity for 
issued patents. A pre.surr!pcion like that embraced by the 
‘clear and convincing”.sfandard must be earned, and under 
cun-ent rules parent applicants do not earn it. Why not 
replace that high hut die with a moreapprcqir iate level of def- 
erence such as the ''preDondetance of the evidence” pre- 
sumption currently given trademarks and copyrights? (And, 
v-’hile w'e are at it, we should aoply the presuinprioti with 
some eye toward reality. Tne current presiinipuon is so 
wooden that court? today .assume .a patent is valid ever, as 
a^inst evidence that the patent e.'i.unjner never saw. iiiucn 
less considered. WTiat is the :Ogic there.'') 

Second, because legitimate iiiyentoi s need as much cer- 
tainty as the lawcangwe them, we vv'oula give aupli.ctinr.s rhe 
option of earning a pre.sumpuon o Ik / \ t 

thorough examination of rheir mventions, Pur Gifierenvlv, 
applicants should be allowed to j, H pi i r th i Uc t 
pay'ing for the kind of searcl t wc fiSuliiiT 
presumptionofv^dity.Anapp i twh'-cli ‘'f- i t 1 1 
couldsiillgerapatent.Thatpi te-t nc \ e i tUf ■'i 
toserious — ^maybeevenilcnov-) — re )e\ i n c i ! si^i 
tiGn.Mostiikcly,appLicantvwj iP D^) t ii k\ \ \il 
rcspccttothcirmost important u cu L i 
cnthcirmcrcspcculaiivccntri s Tn \ ii 1 \ li F i 
Office to focus its resources, hu r li f i ‘ si ' 
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, iIk uiiivii interested choice, 

f I h 1.^-u 1. • ip.t t( rsaisohavcusefulinformation 
ciKU! i J p-‘vnfivsf ) tl an ^nd which dortot.wcsup- 
p ii iii'-iiaiii ■'...''P ''t -ppos non system, a process by 

n 1.1 pj’ii \ ot‘i(.i riia’ the 'pplicant wonld have the 
npporrun’.ivtn reouesr and fund arhorough examination of 
a recentiv issued parent. .A. patent that survives collateral 
a ! I k t dear! i csu.rpnon of validity similar to the 
o 1 hdI r i<;h.'old pidTio Thccorcdiftorcnccistliat 
the post-rram opposiuon 
u d i rr 1 J by com- 
<.U IS ru in ably com- 
nenrors looking loinvaiicialc a 
natenr mat threatens their 
industry. Lute go'd-nlaring. 
post-grant opposition is attrac- 
tive because it harnesses pri- 
vate information: this time, 
iiiforTnarion in the hands of compentors. If thus helps the 
Patent Office co identify patents that warrant serious review, 
and it also makes that review less expensive by creating a 
mechanism by which competitors can .share critical infor- 
mation directly with the Patent Office. 

Admittedly, th ere arc administrative and strarcgicissuc.«: to 
work out in th is proposal. Po,st -grant oppo.sjti»n, tor example, 
introduces some risk of colhision: If an applicant can get a 


buddytoraiscastrawinan Jidliengi.fL‘ni3p .ii utu.u' Jucugli 
that, walkaway with a stiorgci pi C‘>u npm. i < i wihji'-', i 'u 
wholcprccc-sswillaollapH Bui .-tin lociil s^ sri.m mb' 
andt-hustbcqucstioniicrci^iiol wlKth.r. r-.ui ‘Ii.kJ p-n .n 
.system is pcifecc — it is no:---bur vvhcr.ncr it is nerrer r.^'ian 
whatwchavcriov/. By subjecting imp'ortam patents to greater 
sautiny, a two-tiered patent system would drartiafioaliv 
impi'ovetheaualiryofeconomicallv’signiticaiii pa-ents. At the 
samctiinc,thc vastmaiorii;v ot patents would undergo the cur 
rent level of review, at no addi- 
tional -co.si to me Parent Oli'icc 
or to society. Moi-covcr. lower- 
ing the presumption of validity 
tor most patents v/culd reduce 
the volume of purely specula 
rive filing.s, freeing up Paterir 
Office resources for more 
irnpcrta.nr inquiries. 

Our approach would nor completely eliiTiinare bad patents. 
No matterhow the patent system is configured, the occasion- 
al peanut butter and Jelly .s.andwich will slip through. But the 
two-tici'cdapprc'ach would anti rhe Patent Office with onC' kc)’ 
weapon it lacks tc'day; inlc'rmaiion about wliieh patents mat- 
ta'.Thaf would help the Patent Office focus its resources, giv- 
ing its most careful rewiew to the economically significant 
parents that should be its bread and Imtter. 12 


& two-tiered patent spies vdoiiW 
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Mr. Smith. Mr. Dudas, let me direct my first question to you. Ev- 
eryone in this room has probably read a number of articles about 
the RIM case, the BlackBerry case. And I would like for you to re- 
spond to a couple of points that Mr. Balsillie made and that I 
would make, and that is the impression that we have had from 
reading these articles and looking at the case is that the Patent 
and Trademark Office issued patents that were questionable, and 
then when it came to the reexamination of some patents did not 
act with dispatch. 

Would you respond to those points? 

Mr. Dudas. Certainly. I think one of the points about reexamina- 
tion is it shows largely that the process does work in that 

Mr. Smith. Because it cost BlackBerry over a half a billion dol- 
lars to learn that lesson. 

Mr. Dudas. If you look at reexaminations, it gives you an oppor- 
tunity to challenge a patent that the Patent and Trademark Office 
has issued. So I think philosophically, it is something we think post 
grant is better. On special dispatch, I think it is unacceptable to 
be taking the amount of time that the office had taken just 3, 4 
years ago, where it took 4 years before we even touched an action. 

I testified before this Subcommittee that that was going to 
change, that we were going to make certain we had an action on 
every case before 2 years. We were able to do that I think special 
dispatch has real meaning now. 

The special reexamination unit not only increases quality, it in- 
creases consistency. In some cases we are taking 30 times the 
amount looking at reexamination. Professor Lemley had a good 
point, there is a difference between 408,000 applications that come 
in that you have to deal with every single one of those in an appro- 
priate manner, or looking at 540, where someone says we have a 
substantial question. But I will also point out there is an excellent 
point on anyone’s part, we should have these done. We believe we 
will be able to get them done eventually within 20 months very 
soon. 

But the other thing to look at as well is the responsibility of the 
patent applicant who is involved in a reexamination and the re- 
sponsibility of the requesters. There are many cases where the re- 
quest for reexamination did not come upon a notice letter, it did 
not come upon being sued, it did not come upon losing a motion to 
dismiss. But the reexamination question is not coming in until 
after that case is lost in court, there is a finding of damages and 
it goes forward. 

If the request comes in sooner, we certainly would be able to get 
it done sooner. Judges are less likely — the evidence shows both in 
terms of policy, and in fact — judges are less likely to stay cases 
once a full decision has gone through a full discovery and a full de- 
cision has been made. That is an issue, I think, where there is re- 
sponsibility across the board. I think we can give folks a stronger 
sense that the Patent and Trademark Office is doing a better job 
which makes us a more viable alternative. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Balsillie are you at least partially reassured by 
those remarks? 

Mr. Balsillie. Yes, I am. I think the improvements in the Pat- 
ent Office are appropriate. And we support them. And I think they 
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are making some positive directions. And it is too easy to make the 
Patent Office a scapegoat. Some of the things that I have experi- 
enced is that we think when there is reexaminations, there needs 
to he clarity also to the courts, just what is the strength of the pat- 
ents and what is the strength of the reexamination rulings? 

In our case, all of the final office actions, rejecting all of the 
claims and yet that had no weight in injunctive relief, so there is 
a special dispatch element, but there is also an element of waiting 
and quality that the court should be guided in this case as well. 

Mr. Smith. Thanks. Mr. Dudas, one more question I have actu- 
ally been waiting weeks to ask you this. Let’s assume that we 
agree that you could be doing a better job when enforcing the non- 
obvious standard. 

And I think you would agree that we would hope that courts, dis- 
trict courts would be a little more strict in how they interpret the 
nonobvious standard. This is not a issue that was called to my at- 
tention, but this is a paper napkin ring that is the kind typically 
wrapped around napkins of plastic wear, you know rectangular 
piece of paper with a little glue on one end. 

This was patented many years after it allegedly was being used 
informally. This to me may be an example of a patent that was ob- 
vious rather than nonobvious. And I don’t know the origin of this, 
but to me, this has always seemed a little bit like the peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwich that is being patented, and an example, per- 
haps, of how we can do a better job along the process. 

Do you have any comments on that? 

Mr. Dudas. Absolutely. I will comment more generally, and then 
I will get specifically to that. 

Mr. Smith. Be very quick. 

Mr. Dudas. I will get specific. There is a concern — it is certainly 
frustrating to some examiners when they feel that they have a 
finding of obviousness, and they need to show something more spe- 
cifically. We don’t want to have willy nilly discussions of obvious- 
ness, et cetera. But there is no question we share the same goals 
as the Federal circuits and the courts that have given us guidance, 
which is to not do too much second-guessing. At the same time, we 
do think it is a worthy area to be looking into. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Dudas. I will have additional ques- 
tions after the other Members have asked their questions. The gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Berman. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you. I would like to pick up on the issues 
raised by the Chairman’s initial question, and your response, and 
I would like to ask. Director Dudas, would you prefer to be Sec- 
retary Dudas, which is better? I don’t know. But I would like to ask 
you, and then I would like to ask Mr. Balsallie to comment, and 
Professor Lemley, if he would, an issue that has come up that you 
now just discussed, at least I wasn’t aware of until last fall, is this 
issue on inter partes reexamine, where we spoke about the effect 
of instituting an inter partes after a decision of the District Court. 

So what I would like to know at this point is what do you believe 
the effectiveness of a PTO review, which finds a patent invalid, 
should be on a district court decision during various trial phases? 
If the PTO is in the middle of the review and the court is in the 
middle of the liability phase, should the court stay the proceeding? 
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What if the court is in the damages phase, what if the PTO has 
made a decision that the patent is invalid? What should be the ef- 
fect on the liability or damages phase? And should those same con- 
clusions apply in where it is an ex parte reexamination proceeding? 
Also, what should the deference be to the enter party’s decision in 
the district court? And to what extent in all this are you — if what 
the Chairman originally proposed last year in his legislation — we 
didn’t address this issue then, but in the bipartisan bill that he 
proposed, that changed, that provided a better kind of balance on 
the injunction issue and a second window, and a post exam process 
and a second window and made a number of these changes, should 
your answers to these questions, would they be different if that 
were now the law? 

Can you answer these 14 questions? 

That is a continuation process. 

Mr. Dudas. That is not one question. There are a lot of claims 
as well. But at any rate, the world we live in now, quickly, I will 
answer as director. If any ex partes reexamination upon being 
filed, we will follow through its conclusion regardless of when it’s 
filed. We have no authority to stay that. An inter partes reexam- 
ination, we must stay it after a final decision, which means a 
CAFC decision, or a district court decision that hasn’t come for- 
ward. 

I agree that 

Mr. Berman. But if the district court decision has come down 
finding a patent was valid and infringed, but the other side still 
has time to file a notice of appeal, or is pursuing an appeal 

Mr. Dudas. We are not estopped. However in that case, we have 
the authority, we believe, under good cause, to stay the proceeding 
within our office, and so as not to waste administrative resources 
while the CAFC makes that determination. We have done that in 
a case that is outstanding right now, and there is an action against 
us in the Eastern District of Virginia suggesting we don’t have that 
authority. We believe we do have that authority. 

The law is fairly clear that we are estopped in an inter partes, 
case after a final decision. It’s also clear under the law, we believe, 
that we must go on in any ex partes reexamination regardless. I 
think the policy should be that there needs to be certainty. There 
shouldn’t be a policy of who goes first. 

I talked to a number of Federal judges about this and off the 
record the discussion has been along the lines of, if the Patent and 
Trademark Office can get a reexamination done within a certain 
amount of time, then they would more likely stay their actions. 

But you are in an exact point. The question becomes, I believe, 
at what point is the reexamination requested? I think there is a 
difference in judges’ minds. There is a difference certainly in our 
minds, from a policy perspective not from under the law, but from 
a policy perspective, if a reexamination is filed before you go to 
court or before the discovery phase versus after a decision has been 
made, findings have been found, et cetera. That looks more like a 
second bite at the apple. And it seems to me, as Under Secretary, 
at this point we need to have clearer rules along those lines. 

I think the same is true for post grant. I think the post grant 
opposition proceeding that we would suggest would have a second 
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window. It would allow for the PTO to stay an action in the cases — 
it would only let you in a second window if you had a threat of a 
lawsuit. And I think there are answers to that where judges have 
the opportunity to stay and the PTO does. There is a lot more to 
this answer. I know my time is up, but the key is when is that re- 
quested. But I do think certainty will help. 

Mr. Balsallie. In the case of Research in Motion, it’s really a 
real-life case. It is not a hypothetical case. And when you look at 
the wireless system that we employ, in our preliminary searches of 
the Patent Office, there is approximately 1.1 million patents that 
apply to our wireless system. Now, if you applied 2 to 3 dozen aver- 
age claims, that means we have 30 million approximate claims that 
could apply against BlackBerry. And it takes one claim to shut 
down the whole system. That is what I call Russian Roulette. 

And then you come at us and then what happens is with that 
Russian Roulette, somebody is holding a gun to your business, and 
has the ability 

Mr. Berman. Worse than Russian Roulette. 

Mr. Balsallie. I am trying to be polite, but there is no limit on 
what they can ask. For they can ask for $612 million and my kid- 
ney. So there is no limit. And that is Russian Roulette and worse. 

And then you have — and so definitely, when somebody is not 
practicing, they are not furthering the arts. And this doesn’t preju- 
dice innovators, and it doesn’t prejudice those that sell products. 
And there is a contradiction between somebody wanting to be pro- 
tected with irreparable harm, but really, all this want is money. 

And there is no harm done in just prescribing a royalty and keep 
it in, keep it paid and just keep it in escrow. There is no irrep- 
arable harm. 

And in terms of the reexamination process, I have yet to under- 
stand why the patent — injunction is a blunt instrument. And the 
only place where it is used almost absolutely is in the patent proc- 
ess. 

Yet, it’s this broad system with tens of millions of claims. 

It doesn’t bear any relation to what would protect the society and 
furthers innovation. It’s an anomaly. And in our case, we actually, 
they actually did find office actions. They actually did their job. It 
was done. It was in three cases. And what is ironic is we were 
stayed as the primary inventor, so we are being shut down for 
something the Patent Office said shouldn’t have been issued, and 
we are the inventor and the courts gave no weight to it. And in 
fact, there was some joking by the courts that if we stop wireless 
e-mail, it won’t be “the end of the free world.” yet I thought it 
wasn’t about the end of the free world, it was about a balance of 
equities. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Balsillie. Let me go back to a couple 
of questions that I had, and give you all a chance to respond as 
well. 

I have an intervener here. I didn’t see you until right now. Wel- 
come back, and the gentlewoman from California is recognized for 
her questions. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are so many 
questions, but I think I just like each of the witnesses to comment 
on a back end, if you will, question, with respect to injunctions. We 
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have been, the three of us and several other Members have been 
working through these issues in public hearings, in discussions, in 
various forms and formats throughout this Congress, and one of 
the things that I have been told, and I would like you to comment 
on, is that in the area of patent litigation, once there has been an 
ajudication of infringement, an injunction is awarded against the 
infringing party in virtually every instance, which is very different 
from other types of litigation where it is more difficult to get in- 
junctive relief. And I think that is exactly the issue that is before 
the court today on the Merck exchange eBay case, and I don’t think 
it would be appropriately necessary to talk about that one case. 

But I am interested in, one of the prongs of the injunction stand- 
ard is ordinarily the prospect of irreparable harm, harm that can’t 
be made whole by a monetary award. And it seems to me in a situ- 
ation where a patentee does not compete in the same line of busi- 
ness as the infringing party, what could the irreparable harm be 
that couldn’t be made whole by a monetary award? And what is the 
theory of irreparable harm in that case? 

And I think probably this had a lot to do with the RIM case and 
perhaps, Mr. Balsallie, I hope I am not mispronouncing your name, 
but I am particularly interested in NTP’s theory of irreparable 
harm for injunction as well as, certainly. Professor Lemley. I appre- 
ciate you have come all the way from Stanford to be here today. 
I make that trip every week, so I know it is not easy to do. 

Mr. Balsallie. Very briefly, because Professor Lemley certainly 
has great background in this, and I would say that we were puz- 
zled because they put forward that all they wanted was money, but 
they wanted an irreparable harm remedy. And it was really to ex- 
tract more leverage than due the value of the patent. It was never 
clarified. They never answered why. It was just an automatic. They 
didn’t practice anything, any innovation, they didn’t further the 
arts. One of their patents was issued, they filed a suit, it was 
issued well after BlackBerry had been in the market through con- 
tinuation. So, I mean, I am at a complete loss to give you any un- 
derstanding as to why that instrument was used. 

Mr. Lemley. The existing statute says, courts may grant injunc- 
tions in accordance with principles of equity, which seems to sug- 
gest that courts and patent cases ought to do exactly what they do 
in copyright cases, in real property cases, in personal property 
cases, which is considered irreparable harm, balance of the hard- 
ships and so forth. But the Federal circuit, over the last 20 years, 
has kind of drifted into a rule that really is, I think, unique to pat- 
ent cases, which is an absolute entitlement to injunctive relief once 
the patent has been found invalid and infringed. 

I think that is a mistake. Now let me be clear. I think injunc- 
tions are normally the right remedy. They are the right remedy 
where you have somebody competing with the patent owner, 
whether or not the patent owner is practicing the same invention. 
I also think they are the right remedy where the defendant en- 
gaged in copying from the patent owner. You shouldn’t be able to 
copy and then continue using the technology. 

But, I think it is important for this Committee to emphasize that 
the traditional principles of equity and the ability for district courts 
to sort of think through the question of whether injunctive relief 
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is appropriate, in any given case, really is and ought to be an im- 
portant part of the patent system. 

Mr. Lemley. At the eBay hearing last week, counsel for 
MercExchange said, well, you shouldn’t change this rule of absolute 
entitlement to injunctive relief because Congress has already 
thought about changing injunctive relief, and they haven’t acted. 

Ms. Lofgren. We actually thought about readopting the statute 
we have. 

Mr. Lemley. I heard a proposal on the Senate side you ought to 
italicize the word “may” in section 283. I don’t know whether it’s 
possible to italicize something in the United States Code, but that 
is not a bad start. 

Ms. Loegren. If I could, I just have a little bit more time. I’m 
interested. Professor, you had — we have heard opponents of the co- 
alition draft talk about the ability of courts to reduce damage 
awards in patent litigation to take account of the portion of an in- 
fringing product’s value contributed by nonpatent components, and 
I have heard from proponents that the current law does not actu- 
ally accomplish this, in part because of the deficiencies we all agree 
need to be addressed at the front end. 

Can you talk just briefly about your view of inventive contribu- 
tion rather than whole claims under current law? 

Mr. Lemley. Yes. The current law, like in the injunction context, 
at least nominally gives you the ability to deal with this problem 
because it allows courts to take into consideration all of the other 
nonpatented components of the invention. The problem is courts 
don’t generally do so, or at least they don’t do so to a significant 
extent. 

I’m producing an empirical study on this issue right now. What 
we find is they reduce damages a little bit as royalty percentage 
in component industries, but not by very much; in fact, so little 
that on average a component product would have only 1.3 or 1.4 
components in it. That’s, of course, not true. 

You could solve this problem theoretically in the courts if you 
could get the courts to really take all of this into account, but it’s 
hard to do so, and so I think actually encouraging them specifically 
to consider this in the statute by focusing on the inventive con- 
tribution that is the subject of the patent and how it relates to the 
broader product will get us damages numbers that are in line with 
the patentee’s actual contribution, which is what I think we want 
at the end of the day. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Let me return to a subject that is a part of our patent reform 
effort and, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Lemley, ask you about it. This is 
the second window review under the postgrant system. I think all 
of our witnesses support that, as do I, but there are others who op- 
pose the postgrant system because they say that will potentially 
unsettle any patent title, so to speak, and the owner of that patent 
will always be concerned that they may be challenged. What is a 
good response to the concerns of those who oppose the postgrant 
system. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Lemley. 

Mr. Stewart. I agree with the Subcommittee that the postgrant 
opposition is a very effective tool, and the second window is more 
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so effective. The postgrant opposition, as I think it’s currently situ- 
ated, gives 9 months after the grant in which you could challenge 
a patent, and EPO has a similar statute on the hooks. 

This situation with the second window is that typically most 
firms do not monitor competitors’ patents to a large extent, espe- 
cially in the financial services industry. In addition, when you mon- 
itor firms, that opens up a whole another can of worms in terms 
of liability and willfulness and things of that nature. So if you’re 
not monitoring the competitors’ patents that are coming out, you 
don’t have an opportunity to take advantage of that first 9 -month 
window, and it’s only when you receive that letter, if you will, or 
that lawsuit or whatever the case may be at a later point do you 
have an opportunity to really look at the patent and actually chal- 
lenge it in the USPTO and take advantage of the opposition prece- 
dent. We’ve had numerous problems with monitoring of competitor 
patents because of some of the willfulness issues you guys have 
tried to address. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Lemley. 

Mr. Lemley. I think the answer to — what’s a good answer to that 
objection is we already have a system in which you can go back to 
the Patent Office and ask for a reexamination at any time, regard- 
less of how long you wait, and the reason we have that normal re- 
examination system is we think it’s actually better and cheaper to 
try to get the patent validity sorted out in the Patent Office with- 
out having to go through litigation that costs $5 million a side. 

I think of postgrant opposition as a sort of improvement in the 
reexamination process. It’s not and shouldn’t be full-fledged litiga- 
tion, but it ought to be something more and have more involvement 
than a regular reexamination system. And then it seems to me to 
be reasonable to say not, as we do with regular reexam, you can 
bring it at any time, but you can bring it within a few months after 
you find out about the patent. 

That can happen either because the patent issued, I think, in the 
pharmaceutical industry — everybody is going to know about these 
patents on basically the day they come out, so second window 
maybe isn’t so necessary. But in the IT industry and the financial 
services industry, as Mr. Stewart indicates, people don’t find out 
about these patents until years later, or they may read them and 
not have any idea that they are going to be asserted against a dif- 
ferent technology three generations down the line. Giving a limited 
period of time in which to go to the Patent Office and short-circuit, 
if we can, patent litigation is the right thing to do. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Professor Lemley. 

Mr. Dudas, I’d like to propose a question actually from a con- 
stituent of mine, but it bears on some of the subjects at hand. RIM 
is upset that the reexamination of the NTP patents were not con- 
ducted with special dispatch as the Patent Act requires. I have also 
heard this is the constituent patentee who has been stuck in a 
reexam proceeding for nearly 6 years. As an act of fairness he sug- 
gested we require the office to add day-for-day term extension to 
any patent that is the subject of reexamination when that pro- 
ceeding has not concluded after 2 years. In other words, if the office 
has not made a final determination after 2 years, the patent will 
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receive additional term protection for each day thereafter. What’s 
wrong with that idea, if anything? 

Mr. Dudas. The first thing that is wrong is that the reexamina- 
tion has taken 6 years. I’m not aware; I can follow up to find out 
a little bit about that. We have gotten an action on every reexam- 
ination pending over 2 years. I don’t know if this involves appeals 
or whatnot, but we have to make certain that’s not a case where 
people are involved in reexaminations for 6 years unless it’s caused 
by their own actions. 

The question about patent term extension, I think that is prob- 
ably not the right answer, because even pending before reexamina- 
tion, your patent is valid, determined valid, still has a presumption 
of validity, et cetera. The patent term extension we have now says 
if the office takes too long, and you don’t yet have your patent 
rights, you’re losing under a 20-year filing term, so we’ll give that 
back to you. But under the patent reexamination, the patent is still 
valid and can still be held. 

I think this is an excellent opportunity, and I will invite the over- 
sight of the Subcommittee to make certain that I make good on the 
pledges I have made that we are going to get these things done 
more quickly. I think patent term extension might skew the incen- 
tives. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Dudas. 

Any other questions? 

The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Berman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to give Professor Lemley a chance to answer my initial 
questions, if I could. I also have another question, but I just have 
to follow up on something. 

Are you saying that in your case your opponents ended up 
through the continuation process filing or refining or changing a 
patent claim after your product was already out in the market, and 
that patent, that refined patent, became the basis for the finding 
of infringement? 

Mr. Balsillie. That was all but one of the claims in our case, 
yes. And the patent was issued long after our product was in the 
market, and then they sued us the day it was issued. 

Mr. Berman. Was the refinement made after your product 
was 

Mr. Balsillie. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Berman. They knew what you were doing. 

Mr. Balsillie. In fact. I’ll even tell you we disclosed the work 
route to them, and they filed continuations on that work route. Ab- 
solutely. You bet. 

Mr. Berman. Mr. Lemley. 

Mr. Lemley. Just to emphasize, that is actually one of the most 
problematic abuses of the continuation process is the use to iden- 
tify something that your competitors come up with and change 
your patents to do it. 

Just briefly on the question of staying litigation pending reexam, 
I agree with Director Dudas on this, there are reexams filed be- 
cause people actually want to get the patent’s validity determined 
early on, and there are reexams filed for strategic reasons late in 
litigation because there is no real cost to doing so. 
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It seems to me the courts, I think, are, generally speaking, get- 
ting it right, staying the litigation if you file your reexam early, not 
staying the litigation if you’re filing your reexam late just as a stra- 
tegic matter. That seems to me the right result. 

Mr. Berman. What about after — what if the, quote, infringer has 
lost a judgment and then asserts reexam? 

Mr. Lemley. That seems to me sort of very late. If you wait until 
you have already got your day in court, and then you’re going to 
the Patent Office and saying, I want to use a process that’s de- 
signed to be less expensive and avoid having to go have my day in 
court, that’s maybe not the way we want the system used. 

Mr. Berman. Director Dudas, we talked at one point about the 
issue of quotas for examiners and this whole issue of — is there a 
disservice in having quotas which keep a patent examiner from 
spending more time on a particularly complicated case, and has 
there been any discussion about the wisdom of that in the office? 

Mr. Dudas. Absolutely, vast discussion. The bottom line is more 
time on a patent application, more time will lead to higher quality. 
I don’t think it’s necessarily a one-to-one relationship. All this, 
though, relies on a balance of 408,000 applications, we have to be 
able to examine. Right now we examine all claims in every applica- 
tion, and hiring 1,000 examiners a year at an 8 percent rate, we 
never actually get to the point where we’re turning the tide on 
pendency. Very important, not saying we get it to an ideal point, 
but turning the tide. A reexamination is very much like that. There 
are not time limits. If it takes 30 times the amount of time, we 
take 30 times the amount of time. 

One of the things that we are considering, big ideas, is should 
we be examining every single claim and every single application. 
And one of our rules actually suggests let’s at least look at a couple 
first, and then we can possibly look at all the rest later unless you 
abandon some of them. Even further down the line, talk about hav- 
ing a more robust examination for some applications. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Berman, Mr. Dudas. 

We are going to vote, and as a result we’ll need to adjourn the 
Subcommittee. But thank you all for your testimony today. It has 
been very, very helpful. So we will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 6:01 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Howard L. Berman, a Representative 

IN Congress from the State of California, and Ranking Member, Sub- 
committee on Courts, the Internet, and Intellectual Property 

Mr. Chairman, 

I believe this may be the sixth hearing on patent reform this Congress. I must 
thank the Chairman for his hard work in highlighting the need for patent reform 
this Congress. He brought together a large coalition of bi-partisan members to sup- 
port a patent reform bill and managed to almost achieve consensus among the dif- 
ferent party interests. However, I wonder about the benefits of pursuing further 
hearings on the identical issues we discussed last year if there are few new ideas 
being proposed and no further clarity about which legislative approaches this sub- 
committee should follow regarding patent reform. I am concerned that merely dis- 
cussing the issue without any movement on a legislative proposal will further en- 
trench the parties in their respective positions. The recent cases which have been 
settled (NTP/BLACKBERRY) or have been granted cert by the Supreme Court 
(EBAY/MERCEXCHANGE) demonstrate that the time to address these issues is 
sooner rather then later. 

Past attempts at achieving more comprehensive patent reform have been met 
with resistance. However, the call for legislative action is loud. The New York Times 
has noted, “[slomething has gone very wrong with the United States patent system.” 
The Financial Times has stated, “[i]t is time to restore the balance of power in US 
patent law.” Therefore, today. Congressman Boucher and I have introduced a nar- 
rowly tailored patent quality bill to address some of the more urgent concerns. 

Once again, I firmly believe that robust patent protection promotes innovation. 
However, I also believe that the patent system is strongest, and that incentives for 
innovation are greatest, when patents protect only those patents that are truly in- 
ventive. When functioning properly, the patent system should encourage and enable 
inventors to push the boundaries of knowledge and possibility. If the patent system 
allows questionable patents to issue and does not provide adequate safeguards 
against patent abuses, the system may stifle innovation and interfere with competi- 
tive market forces. 

High patent quality is essential to continued innovation. Litigation abuses, espe- 
cially those which thrive on low quality patents, impede the promotion of the 
progress of science and the useful arts. Thus, we must act quickly during the 109th 
Congress to maintain the integrity of the patent system. 


Prepared Statement of The Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers-United States of America (IEEE-USA) 

IEEE’s U.S. members are among the most frequent users of the USPTO, and 
therefore we have a compelling interest in ensuring that legal principles governing 
patent policy are consistent. By virtue of the practical experience of its members, 
the IEEE-USA respectfully believes that its views can assist this committee in eval- 
uating the effect of patent reform proposals on technical innovation, especially that 
of independent inventors and small businesses. We support patent reforms that en- 
hance our members’ abilities to secure the patent protection they need, the lack of 
which would adversely affect our country’s competitiveness, economy, and techno- 
logical advancements. 

IEEE-USA believes that our nation’s global competitiveness and our economy are 
directly tied to the innovations made by inventors of all types, including inde- 
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pendent inventors, inventors employed by small businesses, inventors employed by 
research laboratories and universities, and inventors employed by Fortune 500 com- 
panies. The historical growth of more than one Fortune 500 company can be traced 
to the success of a startup with a handful of inventors that obtained funding due 
in great part to being able to protect their intellectual property. As such, the voice 
and concerns of the independent inventor and of small business entities must be 
considered along with the voice and concerns of larger entities at all stages of devel- 
oping and when implementing changes to the patent process. 

We commend the Judiciary Committee’s efforts to explore the complicated issue 
of patent reform. However, lEEE-USA believes that an investigation of patent re- 
form requires Congress to assess all concerns, including those relating to the actions 
of patent infringers and patent trolls. If Congress reacts to concerns about patent 
trolls without assessing the consequences for patent holders who are subjected to 
patent infringers, then Congress might risk implementing bad legislation. 

Patent reform requires the consideration of all viewpoints. Within IEEE’s U.S. 
membership, there is a diversity of views about patent reform. In contrast, wit- 
nesses at the Wednesday, April 5, 2006, Judiciary Subcommittee on Courts and In- 
tellectual Property oversight hearing on “Patent Quality in the Information-Based 
Economy” presented a surprisingly unified position. Their testimony focused on re- 
stricting either the scope of patent coverage or the strength of patent enforcement 
provisions, without any real consideration of individual patent holders who may 
have valid concerns about losing their rights. In fact, the hearing presented the 
views of a Canadian company (Research in Motion), a Swiss Company (UBS), a legal 
scholar and the Under Secretary of Commerce for Intellectual Property. Many coun- 
tervailing views, including the views of inventors and small business owners, were 
not presented. 

The lEEE-USA looks forward to assisting the USPTO and Congress in your ef- 
forts to improve the efficiency and quality of the patenting process. We believe that 
the subcommittee should hear a representation of all views before deciding on pat- 
ent reform. More specifically, lEEE-USA believes that the subcommittee should 
hear from U.S. companies and at least one practicing patent attorney (that is not 
directly employed by a single company). 

About lEEE-USA 

IEEE’s U.S. members include inventors, innovators, designers, independent entre- 
preneurs, small business owners, and employees of firms that acquire, license and 
exploit intellectual property. Their collective efforts promote our nation’s prosperity, 
security, and competitiveness by fostering technological innovation. IEEE supports 
the engineering process of creating, developing, integrating, sharing and appl3dng 
knowledge about electronics, information technologies and physical sciences for the 
benefit of the profession and humanity. 

This statement was developed by the Intellectual Property Committee of the 
IEEE-United States of America (lEEE-USA) and represents the considered judg- 
ment of a group of U.S. IEEE members with expertise in the subject field. lEEE- 
USA is an organizational unit of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers, Inc., created in 1973 to advance the public good and promote the careers and 
public policy interests of the more than 220,000 electrical, electronics, computer and 
software engineers who are U.S. members of the IEEE. The positions taken by 
lEEE-USA do not necessarily reflect the views of IEEE or its other organizational 
units. 
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